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TO 
THE REFORMERS, 


A DEFENCE OF THE . QUEEN } 


MADE BY HER “ CONSTITU- 
TIONAL DEFENDER.” 
London, Sth June, 1820. 
ERIENDS AND FELLOW 
COUNTRYMEN, 


Here is a new and great | 
event; and, in the state in| 


° 
which we are placed, every | 


‘interesting to us; because it 
Imay possibly lead to important 
| consequence s to ourselves; and, 


‘besides this, every man must 


feel some interest in the treat- 
AGAINST. THE DEFENCE | 


iment of a woman under such 


lsingular circumstances, espe- 
‘cially a woman, for whom we 


1, 


have been praying (by name) 


to God, every Sunday, during 


‘the last twenty- five years. Hav- 


ing been taug! it, and eyen en- 


joined and commanded, to pray 
‘to God for her, during so many 
years, gives us some claim to 


event, no matter what it be, |inquire about her now, w hen 
may be looked upon as of im- ‘we see her. an apcuatd’ person, 
portance to us; because it may |and, apparently, with scarcely 


lead to some.change or other 


suppose any change that w ould | 
do us any harm, while it is al- 

ways possible that d change may 
do us good, be the c hance what 





-lany friends. 
and itis next to impossible to| 


The articles, which I subjoin 
from the Daily Papers, give a 
fair account of the progress of 
the Queen through France, and 


lup to London from Dover. But 


it may, and come how it may, | that- which is moat worthy of 


and when it may. 
We ceftainly have had no)! 


our’ attention, the chain of 
proceedings, bet innfig with 


hand in producing this event ;|the propositions made to her 
and yet I, for one, shall be|at’ Saint Omer’s in France, by 


very much surprised, if, in. the 
end, the whole of the mischief, 
and. every particular part.of it, 
be not ascribed to “ the Radi- 
cels2’ We have been accused 
of producing every other of the 
evils that our wise men are 
now engaged in curing ; and, if 
this charge be added to the rest, 
why need it sarprise us? 

jn the mean while J beg your 
attention to sonte remarks, 
which J have to offer you on the 





ithe Courtier, Lord HuTCHIN- 


sON, and.ending with the mes- 
Sage of the Queen,* sent, last 
night, *to the House of Com- 
mons. x ve 

It is, well known, that, ‘ip 
1806 and 1807, accusations 
were made against the Queen; 
that four Lords; PaskIN£, GREN- 
VILLE, SpENcER end Moira, 
were appointed by the King to 
investizate the charges pre- 
ferred “against. ber; Si she, 


Case of the Queen: It isa case) having tle late PERCEVAL for 
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her lawyer, repelled the accu-| could have been carried on With- 


sations, and demanded a trial ; 
that PERCEVAL collected all the 
papers belonging to this affair, 
had them printed, and ready to 
publish ; that he just after got 
nto office ; that all the printed 
books, except one or two co- 
pies, were destroyed by PERCE- 
VAL ; that to get at these im- 
mense sums were offered ; that, 
at last, in 1813, this publica- 
tion got out into many new edi- 
tions; that it was then, and 
still is, called THe Book. 
Great discussions took place 
at the time here referred to; 
and the result was, that it was, 
on all hands, allowed, that the 
Queen was innocent of all crime 
of the nature alluded to. Some- 
time after this, the Queen went 
abroad, and has never returned 
until now. This was avery un- 
wise step. I declared this at 
the time, and I foretold, in sub- 
stance, the consequences that it 
would produce. In order to 
enable the then Princess, now 
Queen, to go and to live on the 
Continent, thirty-five thousand 
pounds a year was to be al- 
towed her. Mr. CANNING was, 
it appears, chiefly instrumental 
in this work; and a fatal work 
it was for the illustrious lady. 
She had not been long gone 
out of the kingdom, when tales 
began to be circulated to her 
prejudice. These were very 
artfully managed. Officious tools 
were after her, watching her 
‘movements, wherever she went 
on the Continent. A Parson 
and a Lawyer have been men- 
tioned amongst these ; and, cer- 
tainly, it would have been won- 


- derftal indeed, if such an affair 


out such assistance ! 
However, things were kept 
comparatively quiet, as long as 
the Princess CHARLOTTE was 
alive. She was heiress to the 
throne. The king was, in fact. 
no more in law, except in case 
of a restoration to reason, which 
no one could believe possible at 
his greatage. The now king’s 
life was, as all our lives are, of 
uncertain duration. He was 
fifty-five years of age; and, 
therefore, the daughter, who 
was heiress apparent to the 
Crown and all its powers and 
emoluments, was looked towards 
as the rising sun. It was well 
known, that the Princess was 
much attached to her mother ; 
indeed, what but the com- 
mands of nature was wanted to 
cause such an attachment /— 
There may be some excuse for 
a child who has not a natural 
attachment to a father ; but that 
child, who is deficient in natural 
feeling for a mother, must be 
next to a monster. Such feel- 
ing was not ‘wanting in the 
Princess, notwithstanding all 
that had been said and done 
against her mother. And, there- 
fore, as long as the Princess 
Charlotte was alive, the calum- 
nies against her were confined 
to low and infamous whispers. 
These whispers, however, reach- 
ed far. and wide. They got ‘0 





ever ; &s soon as that most un- 


people’s ears across the Al- 
lantic. - But, still, no measures 
were talked of. 

As soon, however, 4s the 
young Princess was dead ; as 
soon a$ that sun was set fo’ 





expected event took place; * 
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soon as it was seen, that the! 
unfortunate mother had lost all| time ago, received an appoint- 


chance of ever being able to 
promote the interest or contri- 
bute towards the aggrandize- 


ment of any body; as soon as| 


this event happened, the mo- 
ther’s enemies began to assume 
another tone, and they openly 
talked of crimes and of accusa- | 
tions. 

In this state things were at 
the time of the death of the late 
king. Then the unfortunate 
lady became Queen ; and, un- 
less something were done to 
prevent it, she must, it was well 
known, be crowned with her 
husband. The day for his co- 
ronation was fixed on: and, 
therefore, it was necessary for 
her to return to England, or 
she must, in case of not return- 
ing, give up, tacitly, -all claim 
to be considered as Queen, and, 
indeed, all claim to be considered 
as an innocent woman ; because 
she very well knew the nature 
and extent and currency of the 
calumnies against her. 

She, therefore, resolved to 
return; and she did return, in 
the manner, and under the cir- 
cumstances, that we have wit- 
nessed. But, it now appears, 
that the ministers had no thought 
of her returning ; that they ex- 
pected, that she would consent 
to remain abroad, on condition 
of receiving a a good thumping 
income to he paid out of the 
taxes. Therefore, when they 
heard, and knew, that Mr. At- 
DERMAN Woop was actually 
gone to meet her, they appear 
to have taken serious alarm ; 
and to have paved off their last 
scheme for preventing herreturn. 


Mr. BrouGHAM, who, some 


ment as her Attorney-General, 
set off, with all speed to meet 
her in France. Lord HuTCHIN- 
SON went off too; “and, it was 
lucky enough, that both these 





} 


persons, the Legal Adviser of 
the Queen and the Negociator 
for the ministers reached St. 
‘Omer’s (where} they met her) 
in the same carriage! Nay, we 
afterwards find, “that, when 
Lord Hutchinson is writing to 
Mr. Brougham the terms which 
he has to propose, he employs 
Mr. Brougham’s brother’s hand 
in the work! How refined! 
This is court-etiquette, I sup- 
pose! Ancient dandy formality 
and dignity ! 

The proposition, as now ez- 
plained by the ministers them- 
selves, in their speeches, was, 
that the QuEEN should receive 
50,000 pounds a year, on eondi- 
tion, that she should remain 
out of the kingdom, and that 
she should travel, or live, under 
some title, other than that of 
Queen af England. And, she 
was told, that, the moment she 
set her foot in the kingdom, 
proceedings would be commenced 
against her. 

The QUEEN received this pro- 
position with indignation ; and 
immediately resolved to brave 
the threatenera to their teeth. 
Mr. Brovcuam hesitated, when 
she asked his opinion. He did 
not advise her to come ; and, in 
his speech of Wednesday a 
he very plainly blames Mr. 

oop for advising herto come ! 
She left her “ Legal Adviger” 
and the Negociator to cafmune 





tegether ; “and, ‘feating some 
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trick to stop her on her way, 
and perhaps, to defeat her in- 
tention altogether, she hastened 
away from Saint Omefs, got to 
Calais, and went instantly on 








meals to go towards making up 
the money-part of the transac- 
tion. Observe, that -the Mini- 
sters believe the Queen to be 
guilty, or they did not believe it. 


board an English packet in the | If they did believe it, how were 


harbour. ‘Lhe tide was out. | 


The Pier zs lofty, and the shoal 


water of great length. But, she | 
bravely went through all diffi-| 
culties, in order to get clear of 


the French authorities. When 
she came off the shore at Dover, 
the sea was rough, the vessel 
could not get close in; but, she, 
at once, ventured into an open 
boat, seeming not to think her- 
self safe, till she was actually on 
English ground! 

Let us pause here, and reflect 
for a moment, if we have pa- 
tience enough, on the nature of 
this proposition. Here isa lady; 
a Princess by birth, and a Queen 
by marriage, offered a sum of 
money as the price of her aban- 
donment of her title, her state, 
and her country ; and she is told 
that if she set her foot in that 
country that she will be prose- 
cuted. To have hesitated one 
single moment would have been 
a complete proof of the foulest 
guilt. All mankind would have 
pronounced her guilty. It 
would have been utterly im- 
possible for any one to suggest 
any thing in her defence ; and 
‘yet, covered thus with pollu- 
tion as she would have been, the 
people of England would have 
had to pay her fifty thousand 
pounds a year. The insult of- 
fered to the Queen was most 
outrageous certainly; but we 
ought pvever to forget, my 
friends, that something was to 
be pinched off from our scanty 








* constitutional adviser,” has 





they to answer to us for having 
tendered her jifty thousand 
pounds a-year ; for having ten- 
dered to a criminal, to one 
whom they believe to be a pol- 
luted woman, as much. money 
annually as goes to the mainte- 
nance of two thousand five 
hundred labourers’ families? 
And, if they did not believe 
her to be guilty; if they did not 
believe her to be a polluted wo- 
man, how are they to answel 
to us; how are they to answer 
to the laws of the land, to com- 
mon justice and humanity, the 
having made such a proposition 
to a Queen of England? Let 
them, whenever they charge 
us with a want of respect for 
the Government, give us, at the 
same time, an answer to these 
questions. Let them, when they 
next accuse us of disloyalty: of 
endeavours to degrade rank and 
dignity, tell us whether this 
was a loyal proposition ; tell us, 
whether this proposition was 
calculated to imspire us with 
respect for the Government, 
and with veneration for the 
kingly office and authority. 
Monstrous, however, as this 
proposition was, there was, It 
seems, found upon the face of 
the earth, a man to be the 
bearer of it, and happy I am to 
say that that man was nota Ka- 
dical !. We ought to feel pride, 
also, that the legal Adviser; OF; 
as he is called in the debates, the 
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taken particular pains of late to| 
/person, who from incapacity to 


convince the world that Ae 7s not 


a Radical. Yet, we are now to. 
see, that the whole of the flame 


is to be imputed fo us: all the 
mischief that has taken place ; 
all that is taking place; and all 
that may possibly take place in 


future! Mr. ‘VIERNEY is, in-, 
deed, to come in for a small | 
share with us; but amongst us| 
who are called the factious and | 


been suffered to approach her 


give advice, had led her into 
such a crooked and dishonour- 
able path, he trusted she would 
awaken to a sense of -her own 
dignity, and submit her case to 
that tribunal only, which would 
afford the best means of vin- 
dicating her character! Mr. 
BrRouGHAM, the “ constitu- 
tional adviser.’ observed that 


disaffected, we are to divide | the Queen had not courted those 


the flame of all the hubbub, all 
the noise, all the scandal, be- 
longing to this ‘transaction. 


CASTLEREAGH, in speaking of| 
not to blame her for listening to 


the advice, supposed to have 
been given to the QUEEN, to 
come to England, calls it crimi- 
nal. He calls the persons giv- 
ing that advice, mischievous 
and false advisers. He says that 
they advise the QUEEN to make 
an appeal to the lowest orders 
of the people ; he says that he 
is sorry to perceive that there 
is no lack of a disposition in 
a portion of the country, to turn 
the affair to mischievous ac- 
count; he says that he trusts 
that she will awaken to a sense 
of her own situation, and reflect 
upon the stain, opprobrium, and 
reproach that must await her, if 
she suffer herself to be the dupe 
of such weak, designing, and 
wicked men, who, in the worst 
event, would reider her cause 
less pitiable, as well as more 
odious, in the eyes of all ho- 
nourable men. He says that if 
the spirits of those partial and 
garbled disclosures, which were 
calculated to agitate the coun- 
try and awaken crime, had been 
suffered: to penetrate into her 
mifid; if any -individual hed 


> 





Mobs of which the noble lord 
had spoken. He. prayed and 
implored the house to consider 
the Queen’s forlorn situation, and 


cerlain recommendations, which 
he was persuaded were well 
meant, ‘although he admitted 
‘that they were not those of 
“ absolute wisdom. (A LAUGH 
‘‘ HERE!) Undoubtedly he con- 
“sidered those recommenda- 
“tions as well intended, and, 
“ therefore, as not justly subject 


‘* for an instant to reprehension ; ° 


‘* but he flung himself on the 
‘* House, as the illustrious Fe- 
‘‘ male had done for her justifi- 
“cation, whether it was very 
‘“* extraordinary that the conduct 
‘‘ consequent on those recom- 
‘* mendations had borne the ap- 
“« pearance of making an appeul 
‘“‘ of the nature and tendency of 
‘“ which she was, nevertheless, 
“not in the slightest degree 
“ aware? To that house she now 
‘applied for justice. Nothing 
“which he could say could add 
“‘ to the force of the solemn ap- 
“ neal which she had that night 
“ made to it. But, he might be 
“permitted to remark that. it 
“ was not extraordinary that an 
“individual placed in the pe~ 
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‘“‘euhiarly difficult situation of 
“her Majesty, should open her 
“‘ heart to the overflowing af- 
“feetion of the honest people 
“of this country. Neglected 
“as she had been by some, 
“ slighted by others, not fairly 
“or liberally treated by any, 
‘‘ left almost exclusively to her 
‘ professional advisers, was it 
“ surprising that she should, 
‘for a moment, yield to the 
“agreeable and soothing feel- 
‘ing which must be produced 
“ by finding her countrymen (of 
‘“‘ what rank soever) still cling to 
“ her with the affection whick 
‘“‘ they had expressed in former 
“times? He had thought it 
‘‘ necessary to make these pre- 
‘* liminary remarks, in order to 
“show that her Majesty’s 
“having given vent to feelings 
‘of gratitude at the reception 
‘« she experienced, was not only 
‘“‘ not improper, but incumbent 
‘on her. The only way to 
‘‘have avotded the occurrence 
‘“‘ was not to have come wm con- 
“ tact with those by whose con- 
“‘ duct it was elicited ; and this 
“« was an object which was con- 
“‘ templated, but which an wn- 
‘ fortunate accident had defeat- 
“é ed.’’ 

Now, what is the plain mean- 
ing of all this pretty talk be- 
tween these two kind and 
affectionate friends of the 
Queen? The first falls foul of 
Mr. ALDERMAN Woop for the 
advice, which he gave the 
Queen, or, is supposed to have 
given her, to come to England, 
and to enter London publickly 
and by day-light. For being 
supposed to have given this 


the first of these gallant heroes. 
called incapable, weak, wicked. 
and every thing that is bad: 
aud the Legal Adviser, the 
‘* Constitultonal Adviser,’ au- 
swers the charge by saying that 
the advice was (he is per- 
suaded). WELL MEANT, 
though not dictated by absolute 
wisdom; and here followed a 
roar of laughter in the Honour- 
able House. 

Whether the Alderman will 
suffer this to go off in silence 
on his part we shall see. But, 
the ‘ constitutional adviser’’ 
goes on to apologize for the 
Queen’s conduct, not only in 
coming to England, but in her 
receiving gratefully a kind and 
cordial welcome from the peo- 
ple. Apology! What does Mr. 
Brougham think, then, that this 
conduct in her needs an apo- 
logy! Is this an offence! A 
man was, indeed, taken up and 
held to hail, at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, for going round the 
town to inform the people, that 
“ William Cobbett had arrived 
at Liverpool in good health,” 
and the Manchester authorities 
sent a written paper to me to 
let me know, that, if I attempt- 
ed to pass publicly through that 
town, they should «interfere ; 
and they actually did bring forth 
horse, foot, and artillery on the 
occasion. It was upon this Man- 
chester principle, 1 suppose, 
that the apology of the “ con- 
stitutional adviser’’~was found- 
ed. That is to say, that it 1s a 
ereme,or, at least,a great fault, 
in any one to run the risk of re- 
ceiving marks of respect from 
the people, if those marks of re- 





_ advice, the ALDERMAN is, by 





spect be disagreeable to the 
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Ministers. 
ple, the Queen was not to come 
to England; or, 
come, she was to slip, along 
incog. and to steal in to London 
by some back way, or in the 
dark. 

I believe in my heart, that 
her Majesty neither received 


And, on this princi-| 


if she did. 





a pretty pass indeed, if she had 
not a right to pass along the 
street, and bow to those who 
welcomed herreturn. A pretty 
pass indeed we are come to, if 
her doing this demands an apo- 
logy from her “ constitutional’’ 
defender. 

However, let the advice spring 


nor stood in need of the advice! from where it might, the con- 


of any one. I believe, that she 
has acted all through from the 
dictates of her own mind. All 
her conduct has, upon. this 
great occasion, been marked by 
that decision, promptrtude, and 
sharp-sightedness for which 
strong-minded women are al- 
ways more remarkable than 
men. ‘They see quecker than 
men of equal comparative mind ; 
and they are more rapid in 
following their thoughts by 
acts. In cases where great sus- 
pieton is necessary, they far 
surpass men. They penetrate 
more quickly and more deeply 
into all machinations against 
them. <A bungling hypocrite 
may deceive a man; but it must 
be a clever scoundrel indeed 
that dupes a woman of any 
mind. Therefore, I firmly be- 
lieve, that her Majesty was her 
own adviser; that she took the 
liberty to think, that the ‘‘ con- 
stitution” did not forbid her to 
consult her own credit and ho- 
nour, and thatit permitted her to 
come into London by day-light! 
Nay, that, though her “ consti- 
tutional adviser” had ‘‘ contem- 
plated” the preventing her from 
‘‘ coming in contact’ with po- 
pular applause, it was no crime 
in her to differ in opinion from 
that “ constitutional” gentle- 
man! We should be come to 








duct of her Majesty was, upon 
this occasion, every thing that 
was wise and brave; and this 
will be proved by the result. 
To be sure that conduct does, 
as Mr. ‘THERNEY has said, place 
the parties to the negociation in 
a most “‘ peteous plight,” and of 
all these parties the “ constitu- 
tional adviser’ really seems to 
make the worst figure. He tries 
hard to wriggle out of the scrape, 
and he endeavours to cast a slur 
on the ALDERMAN; but, though 
the Alderman has not yet spoken 
on the subject, the public can 
clearly see that he triumphs 
over the arch adviser. If it 
were “ not absolute wisdom” 
it was something too deep for 
this deep lawyer. It was a 
mine sprung under him and the 
Courtier; and must have left 
them looking very awkwardly 
at each other! 

As to the question before Par- 
liament, it will not be known 
how the House of Commons will 
decide, until what I am now 
writing has gone to the press. 
But, it is easy to see, that, be 
the decision what it may, the 
Queen will have done infinite 
service to the country, as well 
as to herself, by the bravery 
that she has displayed, and by 
the steps that she has taken; 
for, she will have opened the 
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eyes of hundreds of thousands, | 
who were blind before her ar-! 
rival; and, therefore, ali ihe op-. 
pressed part of the nation ought 
to feel greai gratitude towards. 
her. 

The conduct of her Majesty 
stands in reed of no defence, ex- | 
cept against her ‘“ defender.’’ | 
And now, my friends, } beseech! 
your attention to some passages | 
in that singular defender’s! 
speech. He implores the House | 
to pause. And, under what cir- 
cumstances is the pause called 
for! Why, in the first place, 
50,000 pounds a-year are offered 
to her Majesty, on condition that 
she will keep away from the 
kingdom and not use the title 
of Queen ; and, she is told, that, 
ifshe set her foot in the king- 
dom, proceedings will be in-, 
stantly commenced against her. | 
She comes in defiance of this 
threat. A message is sent to 
Parliament accompanied with, 
evidence relating to her conduct. 
And Lord Castlereagh, in mov- 
ing for the committee distinctly 
says, that the documents on the | 
table contain grave accusations 
supported by the most respect-, 
able evidence. ' 

Thus stands the charge. The 
QUEEN sends -her message, and 
demands publicity. She de- 
mands, that her accusers be 
named ; and, in short, that there | 
may be an open and fair trial. | 

Thus standsthe question be-. 
fore the peopie of England and 
before the whole world. And. 
what, then, when it was pro-, 
posed by the Ministers to réfer' 
evidence to a secret committee ;| 
what, then, I say, ought, at such | 
atime, and under such circum-' 





stances, to have been the lan- 
guage of her“ defender?” Every 
one will say, that it ought to 
have been the language of de- 
fiance ; that he ought to heyoe 
expressed his indignation at t 


ra) 
ask 


‘attempt to submit the paper to 


secret investigation; that he 
ought, in the most unqualified 
manner, to have insisted on the 
complete innocence of the Royal 
person who had honoured him 
with her confidence: that he 
ought to have challenged her 
enemies to do their worst; and 
that, in short, he ought to have 
abstained from the use of any 
one single word calculated to 
excite a suspicion that he enter- 
tained a doubt of the result. In- 
stead of this, he calls upon the 
House not to treat the proposi- 
tion of the Ministers with indig- 
nation and scorn; not to rejcet 
it agreeably to the wishes ex- 
pressed in the message of bis 
royal client; but to pause! to 
stop; to conceive themselves to 
be approaching the edge of 
precipice, all the dangers of! 
which it was impossible for 
them to foresee! He talked of 
nothing but of fearful conse- 


/quences; dreadful results ; hor- 


rible discoveries; indelible dis- 
grace to royalty, and destruction 
to all order and all law! Was 
this the way to defend his rove! 


‘elient 2 Was this the way to 


convince the House and the pub- 
lic that he, her confidential ad- 
viser, knew that she was Inho- 
cent; leaving out of the ques- 
tiow all feeling ; leaving this out 
of the question in a case where 
he is. concerned ;..was this. the 
way to prevent. the possibility 
of any one supposing’ that 
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suspected the existence of weak- 
ness in the cause of his client ? 
Was this the way, in short, that 
any man of even common under- 
standing would have acted, if 
his object had been to defend 
the reputation of the Queen 

I have here nearly described 
this part of the speech of the 
“ constitutional defender - Dat, 
the passage isso remarkable that 
I must give it te the reader in 
the gentleman’s Own words as 
1 find them reported in the 
newspapers. After saying that 
he had advised the Queen not 
to accept of the precise propo- 
sition that was made to her 
after saying this, he said that 
he had felt unfeigned concern 
at the breaking off of the treaty ; 
and, that it was but candid for 
him to add that if other propo- 
sitions had been made to her 
which did not wear the appear- 
ance of an acknowledgement of 
guilt, he would have been the 
first to advise her “ to go rather 
‘‘a step too far than not far 
‘“ enough, to lend herself to an 
“ honourable but a private and 
‘“ amicable adjustment.””’ Now, 
observe, this gentleman could 
hear the degrading proposition 
made to her; he could hear the 
fifty thousand pounds tendered ; 
he could hear the threat of pro- 
ceedings against her if she dared 
to set her foot in England ; and 
after this he would have dared 
to stand up before the Queen 
and look her in the face and tell 
her that sheought to lend her- 
self to a private adjustment with 
the parties who had just made 
to her that proposition! It is 
related of Queen Elizabeth, that 
she gave her favourite the Earl 





of Essex a box in the ear. What 
her Majesty might have be- 
stowed on this lawyer if her 
own sound judgment and promp- 
titude had not withdrawn her 
from the sphere of contact with 
him, I shall not pretend to say ; 
but, ¢ertain it is, if she could 
have received such advice from 
him under such circumstances 
without some most marked ex- 
pression of her indignation, she 
must, to all her other excellent 
qualities, add that of possessing 
patience and forbearance to a 
degree beyond those ever be- 
fore possessed by woman. The 
truth is (and where is the man 
so great a fool as not to perceive 
it?) that there could not be, 
after the making of the proposi- 
tion to her by Lord Hutchinson, 
any private ‘adjustment which 
would not have been, not only 
“ an appearance of an acknow- 
“ ledgement of guilt ;”’ but, an 
acknowledgement itself. This 
must be seen by every body. It 
is possible that the private ad- 
justment might have been kept 
private. I say it is possible, but 
it is very unlikely. Nay, it is 
next to impossible. Her ene- 
mies would have had every mo- 
tive in the world for making it 
public; and, when once made 
public, her reputation was blast- 
ed forever. But, whether made 
public or not, she herself would 
know it; her adviser would 
know it; and the Court nego- 
ciator would know it; and a 
woman that could have existed 
and shown her face in the world 
under a consciousness of having 
been a party to such a transac- 
tion could have been an object 
of envy with no creature that 
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ever appeared in female attire. 
Yet, to place herself in sucha 
situation is what this learned 
adviser tells us plainly that he 
would have counselled ! 

Is it not well known that, in 
certain cases, it is infamous to 
treat at all? Are not rations, 
in their concerns with each 
other; are not individuals, in 
their disputes, governed by this 
principle? Ifone nation make 
a proposition to another, which 


is essentially degrading and in-|: 


sulting, is not the treaty in- 
-stantly broken off; or is not the 
nation who has been insulted, 
wholly dishonoured if they con- 
tinue the negociation? Ifa quar- 
rel take place between two men, 
and the one in the way of accom- 
modation offer to the other terms 
essentially degrading’, is not that 
other held to be for ever dis- 
honoured, if he condescend to 
continue the negociation ¢ This 
is so well known, that it needs 
no more to be insisted on than 
that ‘summer gives us warmer 
weather than winter: and yet 
this principle, universally ac- 
knowledged. and acted upon 
amongst all mankind, amongst 
all descriptions of persons, down 
to the very labourers in the 
fields, would have been aban- 
doned by the advice of this le- 
gal defender of the Queen. . It 
was not, then, “ absolute 
wisdom,’ that induced her Ma- 
jesty to take a different course ; 
but, it was something a great 
deal better than his absolute 
wisdom. It was a consciousness 
of innocence; it was rectitude 
of intention ; it was indignation 
atinsult. These were the guides 





of her Majesty, and they, toge- 


ther with her quick discernment, 
her promptitude and that bravery 


which will remain a subject of 


admiration when his harangues 
will all have been forgotten ; jt 
was these which extricated her 
fronr the trammels with which 
his advice was preparing to sur- 
round her, and brought her, 
swift as the winés, to appeal to 
the plain understandings and the 
honest feelings of the people of 
England. 

1 now come to that passage 
of the gentleman’s speech, to 
which I before alluded, and 
which I shall here insert as | 
find it reported in the Times 
newspaper, which in this case, as 
in all others, contains the fullest 
report of the speeches delivered 
in Parliament. Having stated 
the nature of the advice which 
he should have given, he pro- 
ceeds, in the passage J am about 
to insert, to give the reason 
why he should have offered that 
advice; and this he does in the 
following dread-inspiring words. 
« His reason was this ;—that, 
“ from the beginning to the end 
“of these distressing transac- 
“ tions, it had been his most 
“ fervent wish, and upon that 
“ principle his conduct had been 
« built, that if it were pos 
“sible for her Majesty, col- 
“ sistently with her’ innocence, 
«“ her honour, and her safety, 
“to submit to a private com- 
“ promise rather than eB 
“ a public discussion, she oyern 
“give her consent. In ths 


“ question the interest of > 
4 royal family was most deeply 


“ concerned, and the interests 
“ of the constitution were wf 
« plicated in “proportion; te 
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‘peace, the tranquillity, the“ 


“very morals of the nation,|* 


we were not quite so 


‘were involved: we were on |“ 
‘the brink of a precipice, or, | “ 
‘ rather 


6 


‘near the edge as to afford a|*“ 


‘clear view of all its dangers; | 


‘é 


.* | . 
‘and if those who counselled | “ 


‘the Crown did not know,| 


‘they ought to know, that 


‘when 


once the line was 


‘passed, retreat was impos- 


‘“ sible. and discussion inevit- 
“able. Not merely was the 


‘Queen’s character at stake— 
‘not merely must the treat- 
‘ment which she had received 
‘in this or that instance be in- 
‘ vestigated—not merely must 
‘the inquiry extend to this or 


* that 


illustrious house with 


‘which she was connected— 


but all the private history of 


‘all those exalted individuals 
“to whom 
might 


she was related, 
(he did not say must) 


‘be forced into the conflict.— 


“Then, the House must give 
‘him leave to say, it would 


‘have such another session as 
‘had been known some eleven 


‘ years ago, when all public 


‘ business was suspended, when 
‘ all feelings of ordinary politi- 
‘cal interest were annihilated, 
‘when the common state gos- 
‘ sip of the day was stilled, when 


‘ parties ceased to engage, and 
‘‘ political rancour had been 
‘“ overwhelmed in the great en- 
_ “ grossing topic of the private 
_“ life, habits and failing's of one of 
‘ the noblest personages in the 
‘realm (Cheers.) He mustbe a 
‘‘ more 
‘« had hitherto had the fortune to 
‘meet, who, in the present 
“stage of the business, at no 


acious man than he 
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great distance perhaps from 
the commencement of the in- 
quiry, could pretend to de- 
scribe the course it would 
take: but he must be a man 
indeed of miraculous sagacity 
(he did not think that even 
the noble lord was that man, 
and, if not he, certainly there 
could be no other) who would 
take upon himself to say what 
conflicting interests, without 
yielding to popular feeling or 
clamour, not desirous to gratify 
the greedy appetite of mobs, 
but holding them bad _ in 
themselve, and more dangerous 
in their embrace than in their 
enmity, (like some rabid 
animals, whose saliva was 
more dreadful than their bite, ) 
might ultimately produce. 
Who should assert what 
course men bound by pro- 
fessional ties to regard no- 
thing but the safety of their 
client (he referred not to 
members of this house, and 
therefore had no allusion to 
himself or to his learned col- 
league) might think it neces- 
sary to recommend ‘ Others 
must be crusted—their royal 
client must rely upon the skill, 
the knowledge, and the pru- 
dence of others; and who 
should decide that absolute 
necessity might not compel 
them to advise a proceeding, 
of which some idea might be 
formed by those who had 
marked what had passed in 
this country eleven years ago ? 
He, then, must be a sagacious 
man who could assert what 
course necessity might com- 
pel; and he must be a bold 
man who would say, that if 
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“« he were in the situation of a 
“‘professional adviser of the 
* Queen, he would hesitate for 
“one moment in securing his 
“client, even at such a despe- 
“‘rate expense. An advocate, 


“be it remembered, had ‘but 


“ one point to look to; he was 
‘ruined, disgraced, degraded— 
“he might even belong to a 


‘* Milan tribunal, if he looked to | 


‘““ any other interest than that 
“‘to which his character was 
“ pledged. (Hear, hear.) But 
‘“‘he must be a much _ bolder 
“man still, who, with all these 
“prospects before his eyes, 
“ would plunge the country 
“into such fatal inquiries, if 
“there were even a bare pos- 
“sibility of avoiding them. 
“ (Continued cheers from the 
‘“ opposition benches.) For 
“‘God’s sake—for the sake of 
“‘ the country—for the sake of 
“ those whose memories might 
“‘ mislead them, whose confi- 
“ dence might betray, or whose 
“‘ blindness might beguile them 
“for the sake of the wives 
“and daughters of all who 
“loved ‘decency, morality, and 
‘© who recollected when, but a 
“few years since, the opening 
‘“‘ of a newspaper was regarded 
“ with fear and disgust by the 
“father of every modest and 
“well conducted family—he 
“called upon the house to 
“‘ pause—only to pause, to as- 
“« certain if it were yet possible 
** to escape from this threatened 
“ calamity.”’ 

So that, the amount of all 
this horrifying language is this ; 
that he would have advised the 
Queen to submit to terms, 


everlastingly dishonourable to 
her, lest an investigation jnto 
her conduct should bring out 
matter that would produce aj. 
most the destruction of order 
land of law. He tells the house 
'a little further on, that if the 
| house go into the matter, they 
must, after they have done 
with the green-bag of the King 
receive one on the part of the 
Queen; that the late Mr. 
Whitbread and himself were 
the only persons who had 
seen the whole of the docu- 
ments it contained: and that 
of late they had been 
much increased. Now, without 
stopping to inquire whether this 
gentleman really consults the 
interests and tranquillity of the 
royal family in throwing out 
such astring of terrefying hints: 
whether he does this for the 
sake of preserving their repu- 
tation and for the sake of pre- 
venting the existence of an 
association of ideas, which, 
in these ticklish times, might 
lead the mass of the peo- 
ple to think less respectfully 
with regard to royalty than they 
now think ; whether he had the 
real interest of the kingly office 
and of the roval family solely 
in view, without any considera- 
tion of the importance whicti It 
mizht be to himself to be dis- 
oe 
tinctly known to be the almost 
sole possessor of this immeps¢ 
mass of hitherto closely ¢0? 
cealed matter; whether the 
learned gentleman were mote 
anxious to prevent the = 
cation.of the greedy appetite 
of mobs, to prevent those 
“ rabid animals’ from partic 
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delectable matter; whether he 
were more anxious to do this 
than to impress the House, the 
Ministers, the King, and every 
branch of his royal house, that 
he, the learned gentleman him- 
self, had almost the exclusive 
possession of the whole of this 
gratifying food; whether he 
was more anxious to prevent 
others from acting a “ rabid’’ 
part than to let the world clearly 
see that he had the power of 
acting a rabid part himself; 
whether, in short, this was a 


. first bold attempt to thrust him- 


self into one of those places 
which, during the debate he 
more than once said the present 
ministers had held too long: 
how this might be, I shall not 
pretend to determine; but, as 
a defence of the Queen; as a 
defence of his royal client, this 
passage of his speech was the 
most extraordinary that ever 
fell from the lips of mortal man: 
for, what does it amount to? 
to a threat of recrimination, 
and nothing more! And, | put 
it to your plain understanding ; 
to the experience of your whole 
lives from your childhood to the 
moment when you shall read 
this, whether you ever heard of 
a threat of recrimination unac- 
ecompanted with the existence of 
conscious gutlt? Does it not 
happen every day of our lives ; 
did not happen to us all when 
we were children ? “ I will tell 
“of your taking the fruit” says 
one; “and | will tell of your 
“taking the sugar,” says the 
other. One Billingsgate drab 
calls another a thief; and the 
thief in return calls the other 
something else which women 


hold to be full as disgraceful as 
theft. When you hear a man 
charged with any thing of 
which he ought to be ashamed ; 
and when, instead of denying 
the charge; instead of chal- 
lenging his accuser to an in- 
vestigation ; instead of calling 
for proof relative to that charge, 
he says to the accuser, “‘ I know 
“something of you,” do you 
not immediately conclude that 
he is guelty of the charge? To 
be sure you do: this is the uni- 


Nay, we goa great deal farther 
than this; for there is a double 
conclusion: we conclude that 
the accused party is guilty, and 
that the accuser is innocent; 
and we justly so conclude, be- 
cause, if the accused party had 
known of the existence of crimes 
in the accuser before, he should 
have made known the crimes 
before ; and we therefore look 
upon the allegation of them as 
being now brought from motives 
of spite and revenge. We ac- 
cordingly presume the party to 
be innocent .against whom this 
spite and revenge is brought 
into operation. In the present 
case, there is not only all this 
that I have just been describ- 
ing; but there is something in 
addition to it, and that is, here 
is a call on the part of this gen- 
tleman for the House to pause. 
That is to say, to hush the mat- 
ter up. This makes a great ad- 
dition to the quantity of sus- 
picion which the threat of re- 
crimination is calculated to ex- 
cite: because, it would seem to 
say that, if the one party will 
say nothing more, the other will 





‘say nothing more; and this is 


versal practice of mankind. ° 
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the “ constitutional defender’s’’ 
way of defending the character 
of his royal client! 

Is this the way in which that 
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quote, and which more immedi. 
ately follows the. passavre ef 
ready quoted; if these do no: 
amount to a threat of recriming. 


royal client herselfhas proceedec| tion in order to prevent further 


in the various long, tedious and 
vexatious chain of proceedings 
against her? Was she ever in 
any part of her defence on any 
occasion, put forward recrimina- 
tory matter? Let any one read 
the contents of Mr. PERCEVAL’s 
book, and they will there see 
how different her mode of de- 
fence was from that which this 
gentleman has adopted. Doubt- 
less she had advisers then; but 
those advisers knew a great deal 
better than to pursue a mode 
of defence such as that. upon 
which we are‘now observing. 
Doubtless, during the course of 
a trial, and particularly a trial 
relating to a subject of the na- 
ture of that here contemplated, 
matter may be given in evi- 
dence, which matter may not 
redound to the credit of the 
plaintiff or prosecutor, or to the 
divers parties concerned in the 
prosecution ; and then such eyi- 
dence is not to be looked upon 
as recriminatory matter arguing 
a consciousness of guilt in the 
party under trial; because~ it 
forms part of the evidence ne- 
cessary to the defence. But, if 
recriminatory matter be threat-' 
ened in order to prevent a trial, 
then, it amounts to the strongest 
possible presumptive evidence 
of consciousness of guilt in the 
party accused; and yet if the 
p e of the learned adviser’s 
speech, which I have just quot- 
ed; and especially when taken 
in junction with another 


proceedings, there is no meap- 
ing in the words of the Enelish 
language. If these do jot 
amount to such a threat and for 
sich a purpose, I must beg this 
learned teacher of the nation 
to be very clear in his “ Educa- 
“ tion Digest,” to give us a clue 
by which we may get at the 
meaning of words when put 
together in sentences by a poli- 
tical lawyer. 

The whole of this speech is 
remarkable for tortuousness of 
arrangement, round-about ex- 
pression, and dubiousness of 
meaning and of object ; so that, 
it requires no small pains to 
come at the real intention of 
the speaker. However, we 
clearly enough understand that 
he wished the House to pause: 
that he wished it to stop further 
proceedings ; and that he i- 
tended to recommend to the 
Queen to enter again into ne- 
gociation with the ministry oF 
their agents, of whom he de- 
nied that he had been one, 
though it appeared that he had 
been informed a month beiore 
of the intention-of the Ministers 
to take proceedings against the 
Queen if she landed in Eng- 
land ; and though Mr. CaNnine 
did, in his manly and feeling #0 
swer to the learned gentleman 
mention some things ig 
enough so stagger the faith ° 

even the toutest believer in the 
learned gentleman’s tote! “d 
sence of all communication 4 





part which 1 am now going to 


concert with the Ministers. 
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After having, as we have |“ 


seen, threatened recrimination 
unless the proceedings were put 
a stop to, he proceeded to one 
how he should go to work, 

order to prevail upon the Cana 


} 


to submit to a renewal of the | “ 


negociations ; and these are his 
words. “ If the means of avoid- 
‘ing it were yet afforded, he | 

“ put it to hon. Members, as 


‘ they valued every thing that | 


‘was dear to them—as. they 
“ valued the character of Eng- 
“land as a nation—whether 
‘they would not hesitate be- 
‘ fore they opened a subject dis- 
‘‘ gusting in itself, and most de- 
‘‘ structive in its consequences. 


‘‘ Let it not be forgotten that |‘ 
‘a morbid desire, and those, 


‘ there were three parties who 
‘took a deep interest in this 
‘discussion. First, the King, 
“who was most desirous that 
“ the inquiry should proceed— 
‘who felt that he had nothing 
“ to dread from disclosures, and 
“who was unfortunately im- 
‘“ pressed with the idea that in 
“his high office it was neces- 
“ sary for his vindication that 
“something ‘should be under- 
s “ taken. Next, the Queen, who 

‘acted nearly. if not entirely, 
‘* in the same spirit, who thought 
“it requisite for her own secu- 
“tity, for the clearing of her 
“own honour, that the inquiry 
“should be persisted in to the 
“end: she shrunk not from it, 
‘“‘ but courted it: she was pre- 
“pared to meet it: she had 
“come from safety into—he 
“would not say jeopardy, be- 
“« cause the innocent could know 
“no jeopardy, but—trouble, 
“ vexation, and anxiety, in go- 
“ ing through the whole of this 


} 
| 
| 
le 
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painful, and, in his view, 
‘ odious and frightful investi- 
‘gation. Both of these high 
‘* parties would instantly reject 
“the advice he was now ten- 
‘dering ; but there was @ third 
party, whose wishes he hoped 
“ the House would not consult, 
‘he alluded to those out of 
‘ door s, who were possessed of 
ag creedy and diseased appe- 
lite for slander,and who only 
gave up their chase of vulgar 
‘ private scandal on some such 
“emergency as_ the present, 
‘“‘ where the allurement was in- 
“creased by its affecting the 
“ most exalted individuals in 
“ the land. Those who labour- 
ed under the infliction of such 


. 
- 


~ 


“ who basely made a profit by 
‘“ pandering for its gratifica- 
“ tion, had a direct interest in 
“ urging forward the inquiry, 
“and most bitterly would they 
“be disappointed if it did not 
“proceed. They formed a 
* powerful body; but he was 
‘‘ not their representative ; and 
‘if he had the honour of being 
“a servant of her Majesty, he 
‘had also the higher honour of 
“ being a member of this House. 
“ As her servant he would not 
“disobey her commands, and 
‘where her honour was at 
* stake, he would do his utmost 
* to defend it; but in the hum- 
“ ble performance of his duty he 
“ felt called upon here even to 
“‘ thwart her Majesty’s inclina- 
“ tion, and he would tell her, 
Madam, if negociation yet be 
“« possible, rather go too far, and 
“throw yourself upon your 
“ country and upon parliament 
“ for your vindication, than not 
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‘* go far enough: if yet it be} which Mrs. Clarke was the 
‘‘ possible to avert the ruin| agent; he need not, to all the ree 


“‘ which this course, if persisted 
‘‘ in, will bring upon the nation, 


ee he said, have added this 
‘allusion and given rise to this 


“do your utmost to postpone) association of ideas, so mani- 


“ the calamity.” 


ifestly disadvantageous to his 


This is very good abuse upon royal client: he need not haye 
the publishers of newspapers’ carried us back by precise words 
and upon the public itself—)to the year 1809; for, his train 
There can be little doubt that! of argument, so degrading to the 
the learned gent. alludes more! cause of the royal lady whose 


particularly to the Times news- 
paper, which has taken so just, 


| 
'defence had been placed in his 
hands ; the train of argument, 


so manly, and so powerful a/ which he now resorted to, was 
partyin these discussions; but,| precisely the train of argument 
who does he mean by the peo-|resorted to upon that occasion. 


ple out of doors? Why, he 
means the public, to be sure; 


‘Eloquent as his abuse of the 
| ° 
press and of the public: strong 


and the public he accuses of| as is his picture of the pandering 


being possessed of a greedy and 
diseased appetite for slander, 
and says that they will be cru- 
elly mortified if the investiga- 
tion does not proceed. And 
which investigation he calls an 
odious and frightful one; and 
deprecates it as he values every 
thing that is dear to the charac- 


ter of England as a nation.—_ 


Why should he accuse the Eng- 
lish people of possessing a 
greedy and diseased appetite 
for slander? and say that they 
will prefer slander on the Royal 
Family to any other species of 
slander; And why should he 
call it pandering for this grati- 
fication; why should he accuse 
of such pandering those who 


' write for the information of the 


public? Having made use of 
these expressions, having re- 
sorted to this mode of defending 
his royal client, he need not, in 
words, have called our recollec- 
tion to the year 1809, when the 
discussions were going on with 
regard to the corruptions of 


disposition of the one and of the 
voracious, foul and disloyal appe- 
tite ofthe other, that picture real- 
ly contains not one single trait 
or tint which will not be found 
in the speeches of the injudici- 
ous, not to say treacherous “ de- 
fenders’’ of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. In many of 
the points, agitated at that time, 
grounds were offered, and fair 
grounds too, for such a defence 
of his Royal Highness as would 
have satisfied any body but 4 
fool, a fanatick or a real enemy 
of kingly government; and, as 
but a very small portion of the 
public consisted of men of this 
description, his Royal Highness 
might, by fair and candid argu- 
ment, have been ably defended, 
as to many parts, at least, of his 
conduct. But, not so thought 
his defenders. They flew 00 
upon the press and upon the 
people, in precisely the same 
manner, in precisely the same 
strain of invective, and 1p a 





most precisely the same words, 
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the same “ rahid’’’ words, 
which have now come from 
the lips of the haga au- 
thor of that famo ‘ Digest’ 
which he has in anil for the 
education, literary, moral, po- 
fitical and religions, of this peo- 
mle of * morbid hp tak = oe 
» ere “dy i appe tite for s tinide Ss 
‘peculiar taste for royal! 
scandal.” "This mode ot defence 
in the case of his Royal Highness 
t! ie Duke of York, ‘produced, as 
the learned centlem: i can re- 
colleet as well as I, a degree of 
ivritalion in the public mind, 
never equalled, perhaps, upon 
any former occasion since the 
days of James the Second. The 
public have feeling as well as 
the members of Parhament. 
Jhey are not very fond of that 
expression “ out of doors ;”’ 
but, at any rate, whenever it is 
made use of, it should be made 
use of without any thing of a 
degrading and insulting nature. 
Great care should be taken, in 
case of degradation and insult, 
to be very discriminating; to 
point out the particular. class 
levelled at; and almost the 
particular individuals ; beeause, 
even those persens who look 
upon the members of the House 
of Commons as being really and 
truly the representatives of the 
people, do not think it quite 
natural that the people should 
be spoken of with contumely by 
their representatives. In look-| 
ing back, therefore, to the famous 
year of 1809, the learned ad- 
viser, even supposing him not to 
have been wholly under the 
guidance of “ absolute wisdom,” 
ought to have been taught a 
little by what took place at that 


a 
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period; and, he ought to have 
remembered that the public, the 
moment the defenders of the 
royal Duke began thety work of 
defence by the most outrageous 
and most “rabid” attacks upon 
the conduct of the press and 
upou the disposition of the peo- 
ple to seek the gratification of 
an appetite for slander; he 
ought to have remembered that, 
from the moment this mode of 
defence. made its appeardnce, 
the gregt mass of the people 
eoncladed that those defenders 
‘felt a consciousness that they 
were unable to produce any 
thing like a real defence. There- 
fore, to carry the publie mind 
omg to that period ; to produce 

1. Association of ideas such as 
inust be produced by so carrying 
it back ; to assimilate in this 
way the case of his royal client 
with the case which was then 
agitated ; was, in my humble 
opinion, to do the very thing 
which the most bitter enemy of 
her Majesty (if such enemy she 
lean have upon earth) would 
have wished ‘to sce done. 

But, ket us now come to the 
main poiut of all; and that is, 
the advice which that gentle- 


rman tells the House he 14 now 
prepared to give to ler Majesty. 


The words, as above quoted, 
are these’; “ as her servant, he 
‘‘ would not disobey her com- 
“mands; and where her ho- 
“ nour was al stake, he would 
“do his utmost to defend it; 
‘ but, in the humble perform- 
“ ance of his duty, he felt ealled 
“ upon here even to thwart her 
 Majesty’s inclination, and he 
“ would tell her; ‘ Madam, if 
“«* negociation yet be possible, 
Tt 
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“ < rather go too far, and throw 
““ yourself upon your country 
“ * and upon Parliament for your 
“ « vindication, than not go far 
“* enough: if it yet be possible 
“< to avert the ruin, which this 
“ « course, if persisted in, will 
“ «bring upon the nation, do 
“ * your utmost to postpone the 
‘* « calamity.’ ”’ 

Now, I put it to any candid 
man of plain understanding, 
whether these be expressions 
to be expected from the lips of 
the defender of a woman’s repu- 
tation? It is impossible for us 
to conclude that this man, who 
is in all the secrets of her Ma- 
jesty, does not entertain some 
terrible fears as to the result of 
an investigation into her con- 
duct. Why, upon any other 
supposition, should he appre- 
hend ruin, and ruin to the na- 
tion, too, from this investiga- 
tion? It is impossible for us not 
to conclude, that be thinks such 
facts must come out as will give 
at least a most terrible shocs to 
the public mind. Upon any 
other supposition than this, we 
really must conclude that the 
gentleman was in a “ raded”’ 
state when he uttered these 
words. In short, I defy any 
man to say that there is in this 
case any other than this alter- 
native : either the speaker knew 
that some dreadful facts would 
come out, most dangerous to the 
safety of the throne, or that 
the speaker himself was out of 
his senses; or, at the very least, 
that he was not under the guid- 
ance of “ absolute wisdom.” 

The main point, however, is 
the advice which the “ consti- 
tutional defender’ is, as the re- 





port of the speech tells as, now 
about to give. The Queen 
thinks it requisite, for her own 
security, for the clearing of her 
own honour, that the inquiry 
shall be persisted in to the end, 
Her Majesty is very right; aud 
though it may be consistent with 


the legal defender’s sense of 


duty, while he says that she is 
innocent, to represent the 
trouble, vexation, and anxiety 
that she has to ge through as a 
state of “ yeopardy;” though 
the use of this word may be 
consistent with his sense of 
duty, still he does say that she is 
innocent. Well, ifshe be inno- 
cent, as she certainly is, what 
advice ought she to receive 
Other than that which would 
lead her to insist upon the fall 
enjoyment of all her rights ; all 
and every one of her rights; 
or to insist upon a full, open, 
and fair trial? Wheat other advice 
ts there to give? ‘This genticman 
may talk as long as ‘he pleases 
of the greedy and diseased ap- 
petite of the public; of the mor- 
bid desire af the people and of 
that of the press who “ basely” 
would make a profit of “ pand- 
ering forthe gratification of this 
morbid desire ;’ he may talk 
about this as long as he pleases ; 
but the public have no desire 
to see any investigation al all. 
The proposition at St, Omers, 
that never-to-be-forgotien pro- 
position and the stiil-less-Il-pos- 
sible-to-be-forgotten threat with 
which the proposition was ac 
companied; neither of these 
arose our of the morbid desire of 
the public, nor from that pander- 
ing disposition which 1s here as- 
cribed to the press. That pro- 
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position and that threat arose 
not out of any desire of the pub- 
lic ; not out of any desire of those 
that this teacher of the nation 
calls ‘ mob’? and compares to 
‘“ rabid animals,’ but it arose 
out of the desire of other par- 
ties with whom the learned gen- 
tleman was in some sort co-ope- 
rating. The public have, there- 
fore, no blame to take to them- 
selves upon this occasion. The 
press, except the ultra loyal 
part of it, has, in no instance 
within my recollection, endea- 
voured to foment the differences 
unhappily existing between the 
present partners of the throne. 
And, coming to those “ disaf- 
fected” persons to whom Lord 


Castlereagh alluded, and who, he 


said, would endeavour to profit 
from the unhappy differences to 
further their own seditious pur- 
poses, let me ask the honour- 
able gentleman whether he can 
point to one single document, 
one single speech, or one single 
instance of any sort, in which 
the reformers have made even 
the slightest attempt to avail 
themselves of any advantage 
that might have been offered to 
them by this untoward circum- 
stance relating to the relative 
situation of the royal husband 
and wife ? They never have, but, 
| could refer.the honourable gen- 
tleman to the writings of those 
loyal persons. the Giffords, the 
Bowleses, and the rest of that 
most loyal and most hungry 
tribe, in which he would find 
every possible effort made to 
rake up dirt from this source 
wherewith to soil and fix an 
everlasting stain upon the cha- 
racter of his present Majesty. 
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Therefore, the public in gene- 
ral, and particularly the reform- 
ers, having never meddled with 
this matter, the whole people 
are unjustly accused upon this 
occasion; and I believe that 
there is no desire on the part of 
the people, that any investigation 
at all should take place ; provided 
always, however, and let that 
clearly be understood to be my 
meaning as far as I am con- 
cerned, that her Majesty the 
Queen, for justice sake in the 
first place, for her own sake in 
the next place, and for the ho- 
nour of the women of this king- 
dom in the next place; that her 
Majesty be put in full and entire 
possession of all and every one 
of her rights as Queen of this 
country. If this be done, the 
people will of course look upon 
it that her Majesty is innocent 
of every thing that can in the 
mind of any sensible and candid 
person, reflect disgrace upon her 
sex and her high station. ‘This 
will be quite enough for the 
people. Itis for those peram- 
bulating budgets of slander, or 
as they, are well described by 
the Times news-paper * the rep- 
tiles in Bond-street, filthy with 
snuff and blinded with whis- 
kers ;”’ it. is for wretches like 
these to foment the difference 
and to urge on an investigation 
in order ‘to get out something 
to justify the slanders which their 
sycophancy and their desire to 
live upon the labours of the peo- 
ple have urged them to propa- 
gate ; it is for reptiles like these 
to desire to bring out the lies of 
turned-off valets “and femmes-de- 
chambres ; it is for reptiles like 
these to stand in need of stuff 
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like this to enliven the circle of 
their gaming-tables and their 
stews and their other infamous 
places of resort; but the peo- 
ple of this country, who, ge- 
nerally speaking, and almost 
universally speaking, live very 
moral lives, and are happy in 
their own domestic relations, 
stand in need of no sach grati- 
lication. But, they have heard 
of the insult, they have read the 
proposition, they have read the 
threat, and with the name of a 
lord at the bottom of them; 
and, if I can judge of the people 
by myself, they will never be 
satisfied until the infamous in- 
sult receive reparation; and 
that reparation is to be obtained 
but in one of two ways: an 
open and fair investigation ; or, 
the placing of her Majesty in 
the full enjoyment of all and 
every one of her rights as Queen 
of England, 

This is the feeling of the peo- 
ple ; and how is this feeling to 
be met by the.advice which the 
learned gentleman says he in- 
tends to give. He says that he 
will do his utmost to defend her 
honour where that is at stake. 
Utmost was not a vesy good 
word upon this.occasion, in my. 
humble opinion. If I had had 
the honour to be the defender 
of a Queen, I would have 
pawned, not my “utmost” ; but 
my own honour ; that is to say, 
I would have pledged myself at 
once and to a certainty to de- 
fend her honour. I would not 
have made use. of a word in a 
case like this which should have 
implied.a possibility of doubt in 
my-own mind. 1. would have 
spoken as if I had been as sure 
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as I was of night sneceeding 
day. I would have spoken as 
if the bare word of a Queen was 
quite sufficient to make me 
certain as to the result. Or, / 
would not have spoken at all. 
In such a case there is no middle 
course to steer. ‘That which 
WHITFIELD said in a fanatical 
flight may be said in serionsuess 
here, that he who doubts is 
damned. To be damned is a 
very bad thing; but in sucha 
case it is better to, be damned 
than to appear to doubt. ‘This 
wary gentleman seems, how- 
ever, to be made of very dil- 
ferent materials. He will go 
to the Queen, he says, and te'l 
her that if negociation be yet 
possible (mind, if it be yet pos- 
sible), to go into it, by all 
means; afid when she is got 
into it, rather to go too far than 
not go far enough; and this 
you will observe, my friends, 
with those very identical par- 
ties who made her the propos!- 
tion at St. Omer’s to take a sum 
of money, to drop her title, to 
sneak about on the continent in 
dishonour, and who threatened 
her in case of non-compliance, 
with a prosecution for criminal 
conduct. We have heard, my 
friends, most villainous abuse 
heaped upon us radicals. We 
have been stigmatized as the 
“ lower orders.” Now | firmly 
believe from the bottom of my 
soul, that.amongst all the rag- 
ged radicals in this our distres*- 
ed and ragged country, there 1 
not one. single man who W! 


net feel his blood boil within . 


him at the idea of such advice 
as. this being tendered, ae 
uttered by a lawyer to 
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Queen of this country. “ Where 
'* her Aonowr is eoncerned !’’ 
_ Why, her honour is concerned 

in the very existence of a nego- 

ciation. There can be no nego- 
ciation entertained by her with 


the parties who made the. 


| former proposition and uttered 
the threat, without an abandon- 
mentof honour. ‘To treat with 
those parties is dishonour in it- 
_ self’ And as to the throwing 
_ of herself upon her country and 
_ the Parliament for her vindica- 
' tton, what does that mean ? 
_ What import have these words, 
_ I wonder, in the “ Education 
* Digest” forthcoming ? How is 
her vindication to be made, 
} without trial, or without a full 
_-Tecognition of her rights? Pro- 
_ cess is begun against her. Rights 
_- are withheld in consequence of 
_ the accusation, This with-hold- 
_ ing is punishment. Cease the 
| process and give the right, and 
' there is vindication. But, any 
| thing short of giving the rights 
and giving them all, too, is 
' punishment still, and presump- 
tion of guilt. This is what lL 
_ should say, if 1 were the adyo- 
| cate of the Queen. ~ Her Ma- 
_jesty is called upon to throw 
: herself upon nobody and no- 
thing. She is ealled upon to 
do no act, to place herself in no 
Situation to which this phrase, 
long appropriated to the pur-|p 
lieus of the Old Bailey, can be 
tpplicable. If I.were the 

adviser of her Majesty, I wo 
‘MT had heen. accustomed 


have 









her to throw herself upon any 
thing or any body: but, to con- 
tinue in the dignifiéd course 
which her Majesty has always 
pursued ; that is, demand the 
full enjoyment of her rights, or, 
if they were refused, a fair and 
open trial. 


Whether the learned gentle- 
man will have the hardihood 
to stand up before the Queen 


‘and offer her the advice Which 


he has described in the passage 
of his Speech above quoted by 
me, I cannot tell; but lam quite 
sure that--adyice will be re- 
ceived with the same indigna- 
tion and scorn that were the lot 
of the proposition and the threat 
at St. Omers. Her Majesty is 
here safe in England. She is 
inno danger; not even from 
that species of gentry, the em- 
ployment of whom this same 
learned gentleman not long ago 
so ably defended, to the infinite 
satisfaction of the ministers. 
And, by the way, it is not very 
surprising, that the same person 
who so fully approved of the 
employment of y wards, whom 
Mr. Alderman Wood so yin 
‘ably endeavoured to brio og, to 
justice ; it is not very surprising 
that this same learned géntle- 
man. should not attribtite other 
measures, supposed to be im- 
putable to the Alderman, to the 
dictation of “ absolute ‘wis- 
ry Pee .’ In a case like that of 
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tion against all.the attempts]‘* were goaded for originating 


that may be made to inveigle 
her inio, a ‘compromise’ that 
would tarnish her fame. 

In order to be able to judge 
properly of the conduct of the 
Tearned gentieman in this affair, 
We must not stop when we get 
as far back as St. Omers. We 
must go back to the month.of 
July 1819, when, as we learn 
from the speech of Mr. Canning, 
a communication was made to 
the ministers, respecting the 
“Queen, from the learned gen- 
tleman himself: and Mr. Can- 
ning says that every one 
of the propositions made to the 
Queen at St. Omers were 
founded on that communication; 
and, therefor. : (mark the there- 
fore); therefore the ministers 
did not suppose that the 
St. Omers proposition would be 
regarded degrading. Mr. Csn- 
“NING says farther, that he 
sconld well understand | that 
the QuEEN might receive the 
proposition with indignation, but 
that he could not understand 
how the learned gentleman 


- came to receive it either with} 


‘indignation or surptise.. The 
- following is the passage of Mr. 
ANNING’S speech. “ They} 


“ were asked how they could 
* think of making proposals to 
“ her. Majesty which must have 
«Deen instantly réjected? Mi- 
*"gisters, Pia at an early pe- 


: 


‘these discussions ré- 





** such monstrous propositionsas 
“those made to her Majesty 
“ were described to be, he felt 
“it necessary to Say, that no- 
“thing but the obligation of 
“secrecy prevented him from 
“naming the quarter from 
“whence that communication 
“came in the month of July, 
“ 18193 and every one of the 
** propositions made to her Ma- 
“ jesty were founded on that 
* communication. Those pro- 
** positions, he was entitled to 
“ say, were but the proto- 
“ types of those suggested to 
* Government from a quarter 
‘‘ which ‘certainly did not com- 
“mit her Majesty (Aear, hear, 
“from Mr. Brougham), but still 
“ from a quarter which led the 
“ Government to suppose that 
“the propositions made to her 
“« Majesty were not likely to 
“be considered as degrading. 
“ He would declare upon his 
‘honour, that he for one felt 
“the most undoubted conf- 
“ dence, that they would have 
“ been accepted. If, therefore, 
“ the negociation failed, as" 
« unfortunately had failed, the 
lively and unexpected I 
“ dignation of het Majesty: he 
© eould well understand (fea, 
hear, hear !¥—but from. the 
propositions that had et 
“made he saw no reason 1° 
the expression’ of avd gine 
“indignation coming from ™ 

“ othet quarter. He belie¥ 


-|* the honourable ‘and Tear 


'te-| gentleman yrenit to the Quee? 


« anxioas to: complete the tret? 
“inva satisfactory manner. 
(Mr. Canning) Was astonished 
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« pociation had failed ; but what 
“he considered still more ex- 
« traordinary, were the terms of 
“sarprise and indignation ex- 
“pressed by the honourable 
“ and learned gentleman.” 

In another part of his speech, 
Mr. Canning spoke of Mr. 
Brougham as having been em- 
ployed in the negociation by 
Lord Liverpool! This was a pret- 
ty tale,indeed. No wonder that 
he travelled in the same boat and 
same chaise with Lord Hutchin- 
son. No wonder that he did not 
look upon her Majesty’s speedy 
departure from him at St. Omezs 
as having been dictated by abso- 
lute wisdom; or, in other words, 


dently wished to mark, as the 
folly of Mr, Alderman Wood! 
When Mr. Brougham came to 
endeavour to explain these 
things alluded to in Mr. Can- 
ning’s speech, he said and as- 
serted most solemnly on _ his 
honour, that her Majesty was 
not in the slightest degree im- 
plicated in those proceedings ; 


and that she had no more know-| 


ledge of them and no more in- 
fluence over them than the child 
unborn. Here is a pretty matter 
to come out. Here is this offen- 
sive and insulting proposition 
traced back by the ministers to 
the “ constitutional adviser” 
himself; that very “ eonstitu- 
“ tional adviser,’”’ who com- 
plains of morbid desire in the 
publie, and of base pandering 
on the part of the press! 

_ If the Queen knew nothing 
of that communication whic 

Mr. Canning spoke of, by what 


cation at all? However, he 
comes next to speak of his hav- 
ing beon employed, as was as- 
iserted by Mr. Canning, in the 
St. Omers negociation by Lord 
Liverpool; and, upon this he 


ty’s ministers had ever made 
such a proposition to him. He 
had, he said, waited on Lord 
Liverpool, not at the desire of 
Lord Liverpool. He had not 
applied to him. He had made 
an application toahtgher quar- 
ter. Now,that must have been 
to the King; and he was him- 
self the bearer of a proposition 
from Lord Liverpool to the 
Queen. Here we see the gen- 


as proceeding from what he evi-|tleman pretty thick in the busi- 


ness. Very much like an agent 
on both sides; and, as Mr. 
Tierney observed, all the par- 
ties eoneerned in the negocia- 
tion had got themselves into a 
most piteous plight. The learn- 
ed gentleman observed in hié 
explanation, that he, “ at pre- 
** sent, felt himself under a dif- 
“ fieulty of entering into. his 
“ own defence.” And, verily, 
he seems to have been in diffi- 
eulty enough. “ But, he pledged 
himself, when the enquiry was 
“at an end, to bring forward 
“ that defence, and if he did not 
“ show that there was nothing 
“ inconsistent in being a party, 
“to the proposal of 1819, and 
“ if he did not show that there 
“ was nothing inconsistent in 
“ his; taking part in the St. 
“ Omers negociation,and.also in 
“ taking the course which he had 
“ now done in the present dis- 
ty cussion, he hoped . # “ * oie” 
what, think you my friends? to 





atponhy did he make fay 
posifion? Who gave him au- 
thority to make any communi- 


be d-—w-d?.No: but he ho 
| that the House would nae 
it at woe ' 


says, that no one of his Majes- — 
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“ kive any credit (0 ah asser- 
“tion of his hereafter.” And 
mt say too; and % Wwe sey | 


Sy 


+ After these disilosurés: which} 


“we feél ‘ag fiterésting 43 any 
that the Green Bag can contain, 
and ii finitely more interesting | 
td us,.the people, we shall feel 
bat very little uxeasiness at this 
learned adviser’s attacks on our 
hisrbid desires, 6n our greedy 
&ppetites arid on the base pan- 
dering of the press. We shall, 
if we keep thése disclosures in 


viéw, bé able. to console our- | 


selves for the expression of the 
lettned gentléman’s disappro- 
“bation, aiid shall wait without’ 
nuigoverhable impatience for the 
prodtiction of that famous “ Edu- 
cation ‘Digést” which is to it- 
strutt us i the practice ef sin- 
cérity, fidelity, and an absence 
Of greetiness. lt has been ob- 
served, for some little time past; 
that the ledrned gentleman has 
appeared to take-a longing 
160k a¢ross the House, His me- 
murable defence of the émploy- 
niérit of spies, which was ‘so 
loudly’ applauded by Mr. Can- 
Ring; as & complete justification 
6f the ministers in their pursuing | 
that amiable system, was; it 
Will De perceived by looking 
back #Hittlé; co-exisfent in point 
of time with his interviews with | 
ord Liverpool, relating to the 
tion; Or, at 


least; t& some tion of | 
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ontragéous at the Tintes Tews. 
eer which so latidably has. 
ériéd to give to the public the 
insaltirig proposition and threat 
contained in ‘the letter of Lord 
Hutchinson! No wonder that, 
itt his rage he accuses the éditor 
of base pandering for the sake 
of profit; and no wonder that 
he- calls his readers “tmob” and 
compares them to “ rabid anl- 
mals !”? 

- © His toyal Sistriss * for | 
will not call 1 het sO, has had, in 
her time, God knows, énoteh 
of spies and of the employers of 
spies. It is notoriotis that she 
has-been Sacrificed by the means 
of a set of the most infamous 
spies, some in high life and sonie 
in low life, that ever were sul- 
fered by God to infest the Crea- 
tion. To have been able to ex- 
‘ist at all among Such pests is a 
thing really miraculous. © In ‘all 
the thtée professions there have 
been spies found to dog het 
steps. There is hardly a atk 
or dégree in -life which has not 
afforded more than one, two, or 
three spies’ and traitors to un- 
dérmine and endéavour to des- 
troy her. Both the eae 
parties have afforded ‘spies, be- 
 trayersof private confidence, a , 
tendéd and ireacherous friend 4 
in abundance. ‘But, oye 
all thie ‘scores® that liave on t 
hercand be se hier roi 
and ‘swott fa rainist her, 
there never =z on fo 


negocia | 
somewhat the sane kind. . It|ane single man i fown 10 be 


Was rimotréd at that very time, sincere 
thatche was 6 off. from 
the: Whigs; “und, now: éomes 






aitvocate of Parliamien- 


tony Ri Reform. It is amongst the 


t thet 





relopeinent, of alomé, « 
—N6 Wonder. that | tér 
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fair pretensions to elevation in 


’ the court, of a tremendous 
4 every thing that could by pos- 
He|- 


| the taunts of keen and expe- 
' Tienced debaters, for whom he 


' fore , mpossible to conceive con- 
- duct more truly praise-worthy. 
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ble to form an idea of conduct 
more honourable, more gene- 
rous, more truly noble than that 
of Mr. Alderman Wood towards 
her Majesty. The Alderman 
has severalsons, who from their 
education may, probably, have 


Ife, and such elevation as can- 
not -be obtained without the 
countenance of personsin power. 
Not only, therefore, can he not 
have had any interested motive 
in view, upon this occasion; but | 
he must have been well cop- 
vinced, that the step he was 
— would most effectaally 
rate during his whole life- 
time, against him and against 
his family, in that road of ambi- 
tion along which all rich people 
wish to travel. He knew that. 
herMajesty would haye no power’ 
to procure either honours, prefer- |} 0 
ments op emoluments of any sort, 


incur the strong displeasure of! 


powerful government, of all-thie 
great of the country ; and of 


sibility do him mischief, 
knew he should have to endure 


was nota mateh. Iti is, there- 


1 am quite satisfied; and the 


_ public are 'getisfied, that he has }7 ~~ 

been actuated by no feeling of 

- ambjtion,..of. vanity, or of any 

_ thing selfish ; bat by that pare | - 

_ and innate love of justice : vig 
marked his conduct 


has 
ie ansctinns of ‘his pub |i 
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wherever enpremiop. has made 
its appearance, and he fias been 
able to combat it, he has always 
been ready to rush forward. 
Her Majesty was much sefer in 
his hands than’ she would haze 
been in the hands of almost any 
other man that could have been 
picked ont of this whole king- 
dom. She acted with. perfect 
wisdom; yes, it was absolude 
wisdom, to do what she. did at 
St. Omers,; at Calais, and at 
Dover. If she did stand in nged 


of advice it was most fortunate M- - 
| deed that the honest, sincere, and 


humane Alderman was with g- 
The learned gentleman gal 
speaking against the Abdestasite 
motion with regard to Edwaitls 
the spy, that, as long 
were such mey as. Thistlewood 
and lags im the world, there 
ought ta be such’ men as Fd- 


lw but it may be said, with 
_ He knew, also, that he mony, ae wry 


much more propriety, that as 
jlong as there ate-in the world 


yj such men as the RS OHA Ns of 


St. Omers, there ought also 
be such menas Alderman Wood 


. NW. COBBETE. 


PS. F should be’ aus tee 
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‘Saidsher Majesty might be expected f until his Majesty's Government shorlt 
immediately; but, owihg to the dif-|} afford her the means of foing thither 


ficulty of procuring horses, her Ma- 
‘Jesty’s progress was retarded in such 
manner as to detain her till the hour 
we have mentioned. 
__.** The courier dispatched by her 
Majesty from Dijon, whose. arrival 
at Calais, and subsequent embarkation 
for Dover, we have already noticed, 
was charged with a letter to Mr. 
Brougham, in which her Majesty in- 
formed that Gentleman that it was her 
intention to be at St. Omers on Wed- 
-nesday, and requested his presence at 
that place, to confer on the step she 


ceeding to Fngland. At the time of 
the departure of this courier her Ma- 
jesty had not been joined by Alder- 
man Wood and Lady Anne Hamilton, 
although she had received ¥etters from 
them announcing their intention to 
‘meet her on the road. 

«‘* After the departure of the cou- 
rier, her Majesty egain continued 
‘her journey to Montbard, which she 
reached on Saturday morning at seven 
o'clock, Here her Majesty retired to 
Test, and when et dinner was agreeably 
surprised at the arrival of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood and Lady Hamilton, who 
-by keeping the route pointed out by 
Count Vasali, were thus enabled to 
fall in with her Majesty without diff- 
culty. They bad missed the courier on 
the road, who, it was supposed, must 
have taken another. 
jest received the worthy Alderman and 

y 


in a manner becoming her illustrious 
rank, Her Majesty having now te. 
solved no longér to delay her inten. 
tions, immediately sat-down and wrote 
three letters—one to the Right Hon, 
Lord Liverpool, another to the Right 
Hon. Lord Melville, and a third to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
The first of these important documents. 
we understand, was a dignified de- 
mand that a palace should be forthwith 
Cetera for her reception, as she in- 
tended proceeding to London without 
delay. The second to Lord Melville, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, wase 
desire that a royal yacht should be 
}sent on Friday to Calais, to receive 
Hieron board: and a third to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, was a re- 
capitulation of both demands, as well 
as a protest against the manner in 
| which she had been treated, 

** Phese letters her Majesty instant- 
‘ly sent off by a courier, and it was this 
messenger who, on Tuesday night, on 
his coming to Calais, erroneously 
stated that he had left her Majesty at 
Valenciennes. This man gained Do- 
ver on Wednosday morning, and de- 
livered his dispatches the same night 
in London, [is orders were to re 
turn with as little delay #5 possible to 
her Majesty, and to join her at St. 
+} Omers, - 2 

‘% Her Majesty remained at Ville- 


on. HerMa- fneuve that night, and the next morn- 


ing pursued her route to Melun ; from 


Anne Hamilton with great eon- thence, avoiding Paris, she went di- 


descension and kindness, express- 


rectly to Abbeville. She reached Ab- 


ed much pleasure at receiving such an | beville on Wednesday morning, and 


accession to her suite. -At-six o’elock 


‘the same evening, they all pursued |% 


their course to Villeneuve, they 
reached the nextday. Here, upon con- { 
sultation with Mr, Alderman Wood, 

her Majesty repeated her determina- 


threw herself on a bed, to gain alittle 


ee, . 

‘* During her Majesty’s retirermett 
several English families, resident : 
Abbeville, requested to be admitte 
to pay her their persomal respects. 


f the 
tion to proceed forthwith to England, | They were, however, informed o! the 
there ob assert her rights as Queen, fatigues which her Majesty had ac 
and openly to meet the aceusations of| gone, and of her inability to vied 
her secret enemies. ‘She seemed to | the kindnesses which were intended. 


erfectl uainted with many of 
dies Becton whi A 


“* At four o’clock a courier was sent 


: had been circulated | off to St. Omers, with: instructions 

to her prejudice. She treated them|have beds prepared. for ber Majest¥ 
with contempt, and ‘said she would | and her suite ; and at.six her | ee. 
fearlessly throw herself upon the jus- | recommenced her wearisome ton. the 
tice and candour of her people. In-| As she was about to leave oer to 
deed, she-added, that she Would long | English inhabitants already #°u'™ 
since have been in England, had not | were in attendance, and as she P 





her adv:sers recommended her to wait! through the hall of the in; they, bor 
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most respectfully. Uer Majesty was 
much affected by this testimony of their 
affection, and uttering a few words of 
thanks, and gracefully returning the 
salute, she hurried into her carriage. 





a few seconds thore was reason to ap- 
prehend that the carriage would have 
been overturned. The proarpt assist- 


auce of the persons present, however, ,, 


paoventeg this. misfortune, and her 
1 


* The cavalcade now commenced , lajesty was driveu safely to the inn. 


the last and most difficult stage of their 
route. From Abbeville to St. Omers | 
they were scarcely able to obtain a, 
single change ef horses, and those that | 
were procured, were brought from 
the fields and ridden by the plough- 
men. In one instance, where the cou- 
rier had called at the post-house, and 
had announced the approach of her 
Majesty, the post-master, who had but 
three horses’ in: his stable, was so 
alarmed that he ran off aud cancealed | 
himself, aud was not to be found when 
his services were required. It was.to 
these delays that the late arrival of her 
Majesty was attributable, 

‘*M. Degacher and his wife. (an 
English woman), who had made every 
arrangement for the accommodation of 
their reyal guest, had almost come to 
the conclusion that she had stopped at 
some other house on the road—when. 
the well-known cracking of the pos- 
tillions” whips, as they drove down the 
street, gave notice of the approach of 
sone of the party. ' 

-‘* Ina few seeonds afterwards, Mr. 
Alderman Wood, who, with the Count 
Vasali, had come forward te-see that 
every thing. was in readiness, entered, 
the inn-yard,.and ordered fires and re- 
freshments. The worthy Alderman 
appeared tobe a good deal. fatigued, 
but still shewed a praiseworthy acti- 
vity in securing» the: comfort of -his 
royal mistress. { 

‘* An English Gentleman (Mr. More- 
land), who, with his family, were on 
their way to Paris, now rose from his 
bed, and tendered.-the use of his rooms, 
which were in,a retired part of the. 
building, for the use of her Majesty, 
but this was net neeessary. He also 
expressed @ hope that he might be .al- 
lewed to pay his personal respects. to 
her Majesty in the course of.the day.. 

‘* After'a short interval, the renewed 
cracking of whips ealled all who were. 
in attendance to the gate, where. her 
Majesty and suite were seen adyanc-, 
ing: and here a serious accident had 
nearly occurred, in consequence of the 
want of experience in the drivers... In 





descending the hillone of the leadgs 
of her: Majesty's carriage fell, and for 


‘* A carpet was spread on the steps, 
and she immediately. alighted; and 
leaning on the arms,-of. Alderman 
Wood. and Count Vasali. entered the 


exhausted from the fatigue she had un- 
dergone, but soon recovering herself, 


panied by Lady Hamilion and some of 
her female attendants, of whom there 
were. three—-two .French women and 
one. Pieduwntese.. 

‘* Tler Majesty was: dressed in # 
rich twilled sarsenet pelisse, of a puce 
colour, lined with ermine, and worse 
onher head a white willow hat, sini- 
lar in shape to the present fashiqnable 
Leghorn, hats., 
unfavourable effeets which must have. 
accrued from the.journey which, she 
had: just accomplished, she looked ox- 


which her .Majesty. was first, shewn, 


Kent to England, had slept... Her iMa- 


room of a less magnificent deseription, 


Majesty’s,suite. . There were five.car- 


sali arrived.; [was a sort of ealash, 
was an English post chariot, seliow 
arms in.the pannels, drawn, by four 
Lady. Anne Hasnilton, end a. fine: lite 


whom her Majesty, in conformity with 
her benevolent. practices.on former ec-, 
casions, bas adopted, Then,came a, 
large English travelling carriage, si-- 
wilar,.in. colour, and the, paanels em-: 
blazoved in the same way with the 
chariot. , In, this, weve her Majesty's, 
three female domestics,.,Thete were, 


ttwo other. calashes, in which were 


house. She appeared to be somewhat), 


- 


she resumed her wonted spirits. She» 
ascended to her bed-chamber, accom- 


otwithstaading, the » 


tremely interesting, It was nota, littie;, 
singular,. that the, bed-chamber, into 


was-thatin which the late Duke of Kent, . 
when. ;coming, with the Duchess of, 


jesty preferring a room,,where she, 
could-have her fenjale, attendants close , 
to her (her uniform habits), chose @.; 
in, the upper part of the house. Li.may ~ 
now be interesting: to our; readers, to» 
state the persons who. composed her, 


riages in, all.. The first wes.fhat in: 
which Alderman Wood and Ceunt Va-; 


drawn by three horses. The -sevondy 
body; with **.C. P. W,’) aud the royal, 
horses... In. this. were her Majesty,. 


female child, bow three years old, : 
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Mr. Austin, the ¢ouhg man adopted by | but towards ti 
. D. > aod - o t that 3 ty 2 
her Majesty at Blackheath. whose | was the Queen. 7 

meme hes been so repeatedly men-| _~ 
: ~ Tie officer leit the bate! 

<pye- 
3 OSe- 


of Thit the 


tioned: Mr. Wood, jun. and several | : =. 
male branches of her Majestr’s house- | "SSUY mortified : but wheter hi 
hold; among these. we believe. we | Proceeded from the suggestions o! bis 
may include the Count Bergami. her | °*? ary, OF from orders whice 
Majesty's Chamberlain. rting De bad received from bis superiors, w. 
whom there have been such repeated | “&T€ UBble to ascertain. 
speculations. This Gentleman. itap-| ~*~ Upon the arrival of Mr. Browns 
| ¢oaie leap a esdere Majesty's con-|and the courier with answers for. 

fence, in uence of the fidelity | Lord Liverpoc! and Lord Meirillc. ~ 
with which be had attended to her pe-| is anticipated that her Mejesty il 
cuniary concerns. It is not certain | without delay, advance to Calais - 
Whether be will her Ma-|from thence embark. and once more 
esty to England. He is a2 tall, ro-! visit the shores of - Old Eagiand. 
best military looking man, of middie , 
age, and was respectfully attentive io ” Friday, 
her Majesty’s person ; his manners are! “ Her Majesty was yesterday s 
those of a man who had moved in the | much fatigued that she wes uneble to 
highest circles. ; quit her bed chamber to attend the din- 

“* After her Majesty hed parteken of ner ¥. She is this morning. we 
some refreshments, she retired to bed; | are happy to state, improved in hexltb 
and when this left St. Omers, | and spirits. 


; | “* The courier who carried the !«- 
er at ot =. Out _ of "Gate ter from her Majesty to Mr. Brougham, 


persons was to os do har mag has Ncetred Beat night. Mr. Brougham 

expres : Stated that he would leave London on 

determina oceed Thursday morning, and that is all pro- 

non planed tom a re babilit he MEAT g at St. Omers this 

te La day. Her Majesty artiously expects 
which she has demanded be not sent: |i 7-0) 


had an offer of the beantifulhouse} *‘ Her Majesty expresses most fer- 

of Mr. Angésstein, on Bileckheath, | vently her desire to reach Engianc. 

She }She always appears — oa 

evinces @ strong desire to be in Eng- | when speaking of the Princess Char- 

land, lotte, to whads memory her heart is 
“Soon a ; bad | fondly attached. 

reached "Hotel i'Ancienne Porte, the | ** Her Majesty makes constant '0- 

the the {quiries after every person with whom 

gates of St. Omers, arrived at the inn, }she was acquainted in England, 2nd 

and ex an intention of grant- | seems fully sensible of the attentions 

i | {which many of the English families 

to be placed at the entranee to ho- {she has met felt it their duty to p2y 

tel, as long as she should remain in {her 

6) 








+ ** Among her Majesty's domestics » 

‘The offer having been communi- {a eook, who prepares every thing fr 

cated to her Mejesty, she said that, | her table. . ¢ 

the| “ Seyeral naval and military officer. 

who were resident here, have quited 

ie the town in order to avoid paying the!r 

atended distinction. In her progress | respects to her Majesty. 

through France, she had een teased * Alderman Wood remains here, 

négle knew /and will accompany her Majesty ~ 

too well what was due to the high rank a2 ‘He is in excellent healt, 

which she held, te pacers from an too d has repeated interviews with ber 
lated town that which been with- Majesty. 

from hei _ “It would seem that “her Majests 

she could not but consider as an of- | , however desirous, sai! wor 

fence, not towards herself personally, this week.” 








wo 
au 








“ 





‘and draw her into the town : but it has 
received a more extensive construction, | 





s% 
A ne 
af? 


* Calais, Friday night. 

“The courier sent by ber Majesty 
to Mr. Brougham, who passed through 
this town om Monday evening. reture- 
ed last night. and immediately pro- 
ceeded with dispatc! es to her Majesty 
ut St. Omers. 

‘A telegraphic annanciation has 
been made to the military authoritics 
here. intimating that no officia! atten- 
tion is to be paid to her Majesty the 
Queen of Engiand: and. as if infiv- 
enced by the notification, the Com- 
meadant. following the example of the 


a former letter. sent for an English 
Gentleman known to possess a consi- 
derable acquaintance with his fellow- 
countrymen, to whom he stated. that 
if any public demonstration of re pect 


vere offered to her Majesty, in the | 
slightest degree calculated to produce | 


renfusion in the town, he should be 
under the necessity of interfering to 
prevent it, by means even extending 
to imprisonment. ‘This threat, we ap- 
prehend, could only arise from an ap- 
prehension that it was intended to take 
her Majesty's horses from the carriage, 
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packet yesterday evening. He bronght 


‘a box. containing a dress for ber Ms- 


jesty, together with dispatches. In 2 
few minutes after the arrival of the 
Lord Sidmouth. the Prince Leopold 
packet reached the Quar,. with Mr. 
Brougham, her Majesty's Atternes- 
Giereral, and Mr. Sicard. her Majesty's 
Steward, en board. Lord Houtchias 

was also on board the Priace Leopold, 
but she was especially emgagea by 
Mr. Brougham. The Quay was crowd- 
ed to see the Learned Counsel disem- 
bark. He proceeded te the Bonrbon 


’ © Hotel, and shortly afterwards, in com- 
Mayor, whese condect was noticed in | 


’ 


— 


; 
' 


pany with Mr. Sicard, set eff to St. 
Omers. 

*“ The Countess of Byland has also 
reached this port, and is gone to join 
the Queen at St. Omers.” 


** Calais, Sunday Afternoon. 
‘** No intelligence has yet been re- 


|ceived in this town as to the intended 
;movements of her Majesty. The re- 


sult of her Majesty's conference with 


| Mr. Brougham will, no doubt, soon 


and has produced much indignation | 


emong the family of John Bull, who 

cannet stomach such restrictions upon 

the honest effusions of their hearts. 
‘The Commandant says, that her 


be known: whether it will be in con- 


| formity with her Majesty's previous 
‘resolution, seems stillto be a matter 
| of speculation. 


“The Prince Leopold packet. by 


,which Mr. Brougham came to Dover, 
and which is the largest in the service, 
| still remains in the harbour, and rv- 


mours are afloat that she is destined to 


Majesty is travelling as the Countess of | bear her Majesty to England. 


OUidi, and that in that character he will 


** Orders have been issued by the 


visit her himself. This is not the case. | Comtmandant, that in the event of her 
All her Majesty's couriers have their Majesty's arrival ai Calais, no a:dditi- 


passports drawn up as messengers) onal flags shall be hoisted by the ves- 
from *La Reige d’ Angleterre,” and | sejs in the harbour. 


her Majesty has invariably adopted | 


** Additional guards have been monn*- 


that style and title herself. There is!eq at the Basville Gate, in the event 


ho pretence, therefore, for witholding 
from her the respect cue to her rank. 
“The messenger who took the let- 
ters to Lord Liverpool and Lord Mel 
ville have not as yet come back. 
** Her Majesty is still at St. Omers, 


of any jocund disposition being evinced 
by the English inhabitants, on the ap- 


| proach of her Majesty. 


* The British Consul went on 
board the Prince Leopold, when Mr. 


|; Brougham arrived: but little passed 


but is expected to come forward to this | hetween these gentlemen. 


town without delay. The Consul is 
still with us. The mails have been de- 
tained here since Tuesday; this goes 
by express.” 





“* Calais, Saturday Morning. 


** Letters were receiyed at the Post- 
Office here yesterday, which were sent 
on by a Courier to St. Omers. 

** The wind blows a hurricane, 

** Lord Hutehinson and apother gen- 
tleman, reported to be a relative of 


“The courier sent by her Majesty; Mr. Brougham’s, went in the same 


to Lords Liverpool and Mulgrave re- 
turned here by the Lord Sidmouth | 


carriage with Mr. Brongham to st, 


Omers. It is rumoured that horses 
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have been ordered on the road for her 
Majesty's journey to this place.” 


Calais, 12 0’ Clock Sunday Night, 


**Mr. Brougham «and his brother, 
together with Lord Hutchinson, did 
not reach St. Omers till Satarday 
evening. They were most graciously 
received by her’ Majesty. The latter 
announced that he had a proposition to 
snbmit to her Majesty from the King. 
Her Majesty declared, that it was her 
intention to abstain from taking into 
consideration any proposal, or giving 
any answer, till she arrived in Eng- 
land, She said she was ready to set 
out for the British shores immediately, 
having already obtained passports for 
her Italian suite-to return to Italy. © 


‘* Matters rested in this state til the 
ensuing day, and preparations were 
made for her Majesty’s departure to 
Calais, in order to embark on board a 
packet, no yacht having been sent ia 
compliance with her demand. 


** Yesterday morning, however, 
Jord Hutchinson stated the object of 
his mission, It was to propose on the 
part of his Majesty, that a pension 
shonld be granted to. her Majesty of 
Fifty Thousand Pounds a_ year, upon 
condition that she should renounce her 
title as Queen—refrain from nsing the 
name of the Royal Family of England, 
ahd never return to this country.—And 
in the event of her not agreeing to 
those terms, she was told that the mo- 
ment she set her foot in Great Britain, 
a-message would be sent down to Par- 
liament, and in all probability pro- 
ceedings would be commenced against 
her. 

** Her Majesty heard these proposals 
with indignation, quitted the room, 
and in a short time afterwards set off 





for Calais accompanied by Lady Anne! 


Hamilton, Alderman Wood, and other 
individuals. She did not reach Calais 
till half past ten o'clock, and immedi- 
ately drove to the Pier, where she em- 


barked on board the Prince Leopold | 


packet, together with her suite.—Iler 
carriages were embarked on board the 
Lady Jane, They were both to sail 
this moraine at half past six. She con- 
templated sleeping at Canterbury on 
Monday night, aud being in London 
on Tuesday at four o'clock, 

“Lord Liverpool not haying an- 





| 
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swered her’ Majesty's letter, with re- 


spect to the preparation of a paince, 
her Majesty will, for the present, take 
up her residence in the house of Alder- 
man Wood, in South Audley-stree?, 
whose family will immediately quit the 
house for her Majesty’s accommoda- 
tion. ' 

‘** Her Majesty’s Italian Chamber- 
lains have quitted her serviee, 

‘** Her Majesty left the Messrs. 
Broughams aud Lord Hutchinson be- 
hind her at St. Omers. Her departure 
was as sudden as her indignation was 
great.. She sent on a courier to Ca- 
lais to secure the, Prince Leopold 
packet for her use,, On her Majesty's 
sudden appearanee in Calais the grea'- 
est ferment prevailed. She was imme- 
diately reeoguised from the colour ef 
her liveries and the number of her car- 
riages (five). She was followed to tlic 
quay by a considerable ¢crowd, and 
was loudly cheered. The tide was ou', 
but she fearlessly deseended into the 
packet by a ladder of many steps. Re- 
freshments were brought to her from 
Dessin’s Hotel. She was greatly agi- 
tated, and appeared to be highly in- 
dignant at what had passed at Si. 
Omers. 

‘* The General of the garrison ese 
on hoard, and paid his respects to her 
Majesty; she received him gra- 
ciously. 

‘++ Alderman Wood, who had felt !t 
his duty to offer his house for her Ma- 
jesty’s recepiion, sent off a special 
messenger to Mrs. Wood, requesting 
her to make the necessary prepare 
lions. 

‘The British Consul also sent off 
a messenger to London, stating the 
occurrences which had taken place. — 

* The Leopold, on her payer’) 
coming on board, hoisted the roy® 
standard. Her Majesty sailed gel 
day morning at half-past Six. in we 
town of Dever there was the greates 
confusion: every one seemed to - 
cipate with delight the moment of w! 
Majesty’s arrival, aud. all ptt 
desirous of giving, her @ most ae . 
siastic welcome. . The same fee 4 
pervaded ail the towns in the ug 
London, through which expresses, © 

re Sa nd four, were assis 
post-carriages an . 
with rapidity the whole of the wT ad 

“Her Majesty is attended by 0 
Anne Hamilton, and. only one fe 





and three male servants. 
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“Her Majesty's Chawberlains, the 
Count Bergani and the Count Vasali, 
requested their own dismissal. They 
acknowledged the pleasure’ which 
they had had in being her servants for 
six years; but having at last placed 
her in the protection of her friends, 
and about to take refuge in the arms of 
her people, they presuined from among 
those people she would be enabled to 
find. persons, perhaps, less likely to 
excite prejudice. These gentlemen 
have returned to their own country. 


‘The letter written by her Majesty 
to Lord Liverpool, demanding a suit- 
able residence, was as follows :— 


* Villeneuve le Roi, May 29, 1820. 


* Having been prevented by indispo- 
sition from arriving sooner in England, 
I take. now the earliest opportunity of 
commynicating. tor the Earl of Liver- 
pool niy intention of arriving in Lon- 
don next Saturday, 3d of June; and I 
desire that the Earl of Liverpool will 
give proper orders that one of the 
royal yachts should be in readiness at 
Calais to convey me to Dover; and 
likewise, that he would be pleased to 
signify to me his Majesty's inten- 
tions as to what residence is to be al- 
lotted to me, either for a temporary or 
a permanent habitation. I[ trust that 
his Majesty the King is perfectly re- 
covered from his late severe indisposi- 
tion. 

* CAROLINE, Queen of England. 
* To the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool.’ 


“The letter to Lord Melville, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was writ- 
ten by Lady Anne Hamilton, It was 
as follows : 


* Villeneuve le Roi, May 29, 1820. 


* Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded 
by her Majesty the Queen of England, to 
senity to Lord Melville, that it is her. 
Majesty's intention to return to Eng- 
land immediately—therefore she de- 
Sires, that Lord Melville will be so 
ood as to give orders that one of the 
royal yachts should be in ‘attendance 
at Calais next Saturday, 3d June,’ to’ 
tee Majesty and suite to Bng-) 

+ ; Vf, 


% To this the answer snbjoined was 
received by Lady Anne Hamilton, at 
St, Omers :— 


June 10, 1820. 


Q o 0 


‘ Admiralty, lst June, 9 A.M. 
‘‘Lord Melville had the honour to 
receive yesterday Lady Hamilton's 
note of the 29th ult. conveying the in- 
formation that the Queen intends being 
at Calais to-morrow. His Mejests, 
however, being absent from London, 
Lord Melville cannot receive his com- 
mands as to the Board of Admiralty 
giving orders for pone of the reyal 
yachts to proceed at present to Ca- 
lais,’ 


** While her Majesty was.on her 
road to Calais, she met a courier pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Brougham and Lord 
Hutchinson with dispatches, 

‘* Thus this extraordinary case 
stands. How it may end time will 
develope.” 


The following is a private Ictter 
which we) received by express last 
night :— 

*‘ Dover, Monday, 10 o'clock. 


£ A gentleman has just landed froin 
an open boat, out twelve hours. 
The Queen embarked last night on 
board the Leopold packet, at ten 
o'clock, with Lady Anne, Alderman 
Wood, &c. all in good heaith. She is 
expected in every moment, asa packet 
is in sight. Her baggage was ew- 
barked on board the Jane. The Leo- 
pold could not sail before about half- 
past six this morning. -There is but 
little wind. Lord Hutchinson and Mr. 
Brougham are left behind. 

‘ They wanted her to take 50,0007, 
a-year, renounce the title of Queen, 
never make use of that of her family, 
and never to put her foot in England, 
which she rejected with disdain,’ 


[From the Times.) 


After the interview between 
the Queen, Lord Mutchinson, 
and Mr. Brougham, on Satur- 
day night,at St. Omers, during 
which nothing passed except 
conversation on different topies, 
Mr. Brougham sent the follow- 
ing letter to Lord Hutehinson. 
(it.may be proper here to. men- 
tion, that Mr. Brougham aud 





Lord Hutchinson were at difler- 
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ent hotels, and did not see each 
other during the negociation, 
except in the presence of the 


Queen. ) 


‘** Mr. Brougham having humbly sub- 
mitted to the Queen, that he had reason 
to believe that Lord Muichinson had 
brought over a proposition from the 
hing -to her Majesty, the Queen 
has been pleased to command Mr. 
Brougham to request Lord Hutchinson 
to communicate any such proposition 
as soon as possible, in writing. The 
bearer of this (Count Vasali) will wait 
to receive it from your Lordship.— 
June 4, 1820.” ‘ 


To this letter Lord Hutchin- 
son sent a written answer, which 
is not material to publish, as it 
merely stated that his Lordship 
had no written proposals, but 
merely some scattered me- 
moranda on scraps of paper. 
Mr. Brougham instantly seat 
the following reply to Lord 
Hutchinson’s letter:— 


‘* Mr. Brougham is commanded by 
the Queen to express to Lord Hutchin- 
sou her Majesty’s surprise at his Lord- 
ship not being ready to state the terms 
of the proposition of which ‘he is the 
bearer: but as Lord Hutchinson is de- 
sirous of a few hours’ delay, her Ma- 
jesty will wait until five o’clock, in 
the expectation of receiving a commu- 
nication from his Lordship at that 
hour.—2 o’clock, June 4, 1820.” 


This letter is dated two 
o’clock on Saturday, and it was 
not till within a few minutes of 
the stipulated time (five o’clock) 
that Lord Hutchinson communi- 
cated his proposals in the letter 
whieh we published in yester- 
day’s paper, and which is a 
literal. transcript of the original 
document. ) 

As soon .as this offensive 
epistle was read by the Queen, 
Mr. Brougham, at her Majesty’s 
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request, made ..the- following 
answer in writing.:— 


“* Mr. Brougham is cotnmanded by 


the Queen to acknowledge the Teceipt 
of Lord, Hutchinson’s letter, and to 
inform his Lordship, that it is quite 
impossible for her Majesty to listen to 
sucha pfoposition.—Five o’clock, June 
4, 1820.” 


Within afew minutes after 
this last communication her Ma- 
jesty suddenly left Mr. Broug~ 
ham, and went into her carriage, 
which was ordered to drive 
away with the greatest possible 
speed. ‘The suddenness of her 
departure was such, that Mr. 
Brougham had no time to follow 
her Majesty to. her coach, and 
indeed scarcely knew she was 
gone till he’saw from a window 
the carriage hastening away. 
The reason, of this precipitate 
departure, which prevented Mr. 
Brougham from paying the re- 
spect which he would other- 
wise have most anxiously paid, 
has been since very satisfactorily 
and naturally explained. Lord 
Hutchinson, a very shgct time 
before her Majesty’s leaving St. 
Omers, happened to say that he 
expected almost immediately 4 
courier from Paris. Her Ma- 
jesty, conceiving that the onty 
object of a courier from the 
capital ofa country which had 
treated her with such marked 
neglect must be a hostile one, 
and probably might end in 1 
tercepting her journey, took 
the prompt resolution of setting 
off that very instant, lest the 
delay of a few. minutes might 
allow time for the arrival ae 
messenger with powers (0 Te 
fuse her the means of travelling: 
Her Majesty was even affal 
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that somé difficulties might be 
thrown in her way at Calais, 
and therefore, to make ail sure, 
determined to go at once on 
bourd the English packe t-boat. 
Such an apprehension — fully 
justified ler Majesty’s abrupt 
depirtufe from the hotel at St. 
Omers, and as fully explains 
the widn-atltendance of Mr. 
Breugham at her cafriage door: 
for her Majesty, in her anxiety, 
did not mention to any one the 
reason of her haste till she had 


arrived almost at Calais. It) 


turns ott, -however, that her 
Majesty had misunderstood Lord 
Hritchinson’s meaning: the 
couriet expected from Paris was 
meétely to bring an answer from 
Lord Hutchinson’s nephey, who 
résides in that metropolis, and 
to ‘whom his Loftdship had 
written, requiring him to come 
and assist him, as his confiden- 
tial Amantiensjs, in the same man- 
ner as Mr. Brougham’s brother 
assisted Mr. Brougham. 

Lord Hutchinson so little ex- 
pected her Majesty’s departure, 
that he was in the act of writ- 
ing the following letter to Mr. 
Brougham when the Queen 
went away. This letter was 
Sent after her Majesty to Calais, 
in an enclosure from Mr, Broug- 
ham. ‘The Queen was asleep 
oii board the packet-boat when 
the parcel arrived, about 1 
o'clock, arid it was therefore re- 
‘eélyéd by Alderman Wood, who 
was On déck. The worthy Al- 
derthan did not think it right to 
wake her Majesty; but, about 
tivo hours afterwards, hearing 
hér spéak to her female attend- 
ant, hé sént the letter to her: 


Mr. Alderman Wood to acknow- 
ledge it; but to add, that the 
Queen saw no reason to alter 
her course :— 


** St. Omers, 5 o'clock, June 4, 1820, 

‘* My dear Sir,—TI should wish that 
you would enter into a more detailed 
explanation; but, to show you my 
anxious and sincere wish .for an ac- 
commodation, I am willing to senda 
courier to England to ask for further 
instruction, provided her Majesty will 
communicate to you whether any part 
of the proposition which I have made 
would be aeceptable to her; and if 
there is any thing which shesmay wish 
to offer to the English government, on 
her part, Tam willing to make myself 
the medium through whtich it may pass, 
[have the honour to be, &e. 

* HUTCHINSON,” 


The preceding letter of Lord 
Hutchinson exhibits at once the 
promptitade and firmness of her 
Majesty’s character. We have 
no doubt that, had she suffered 
the wicked and disgraceful ne- 
gociation to be opened again, 
her enemies would then have 
proposed terms yet more allur- 
ing, to tempt her to stay on the 
Continent. They would have 
offered her an hundred thousand 
a year instead of fifty. . 

We now subjoin some inte- 
resting facts relative to her Ma- 
jesty’s departure from France, 
and her arrival at Dover, which 
came under the personal obser- 
vation of our own correspond- 
ent, or were related to him on 
the best authority :— 


“* Calais, Sunday, \2 o'clock at night. 


“ The Queen and Lady Anne 
Hamilton have been on. board 
the Prince Leopold packet ever 
since half-past nine o’clock, and 
are now sleeping ip the harbour, 





her Majesty read: it, and desired 
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till the tide rises. About half 
an hour ago Alderman Wood, 
and two persons who seamed 
to be domestics, went on board 
and took possession of the fur- 
ther cabin. ‘The carriages are 
all placed in another packet. 
The decisive step being thus 
taken, it will be interesting to 
state the events and motives 
which appear to have led to it. 

“Mr. Brougham, as I told you 
in a former letter, set off on Fri- 
day afternoon from Dover, in 
company with Lord Hutchinson; 
they reached Calais in a few 
hours, and on Friday morning’ 
proceeded to St. Omers. Mr. 
Brougham, as is well known, 
went professionally as the ad- 
viser of the Queen; Lord Hutch- 
inson as the friend of the King, 
and the bearer of proposals from 
his Majesty, as well as from the 


Government. As soon as they: 


arrived, they were introduced 
io her Majesty, who was attended 
by Lady A. Hamilton, and took 
coffee with her. Lord Hutchin- 
son, with considerable agitation 
in his manner, briefly announced 
the proposals of which he was 
the bearer, ‘The Queen expressed 
great mdignation, but, before 
she gave her final answer, de- 
sired io.see. the proposals stated 
at. jength, and.in due form in 
writing... Lord Hutchinson re- 
plied, that at. present he had 
merely some.;memoranda on 
scraps of paper, but that he 
would: reduce them to form pre- 
vious to the next meeting. . Her 
Majesty then appointed the next 
morning (Sunday) for the second 
fatoryay - {His Lordship, at the 
efited’ timé,~ ‘waited’ upon’ her 
Majesty, a 


= 


IO 





“inher. presence, | 





and in the hearing of Mfr. 
Brougham, made the followin 
proposals in form :— . 

“ «That her Majesty should 
renounce all right, title, and 
claim, to the name, dignity, 
and honours of Queen of Eng- 
land, and should from hence- 
forth be styled and considered 
simply as Princess Caroline of 
Branswick : 

“ * That her Majesty should 
agree never to put her foot in 
England, or in any part of the 
British dominions: that, should 
she comply with these condi- 
tions, an*income of 50,000I. a 
year should be settled upon her, 
which she might enjoy without 
molestation: should she refuse, 
criminal proceedings would be 
instituted against her afresh, and 
the severest penalties might be 
expected.’ 

“The Queen read the pro- 
posals deliberately; she then 
promptly and decidedly express- 
ed her indignation and disgust, 
and directed immediate prepa- 
rations to be made for her pas- 
sage to England. Mr. Brougham, 
whose opinion was asked, 1s said 
neither to have recommended 
the adoption nor tne rejection 
of the proposals. “His remark 
was, that her Majesty was the 
best judge of the real state of 
her case, and that it was for her 
to decide what was best 4 
most consistent with that know- 
ledge. Her Majesty did pei: 
she sent off couriers immediate'y 
to prepare horses on the road !0 
Calais, and the packet toconvey 
her to, Dover. ‘Nay, with, 99 


a 
5 


determined a spirit was sit 
mated, that she declared the” 
rather than delay her voy" 
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she would put to sea in an open! Hutchinson, at both interviews 
boat. And accordingly, assoon| with her Majesty, particuiarly 
as the preparations were com-'at the last, was so agitated as 
pleted; her Majesty left St.’ to be scarcely able to articulate. 
Omers, and néver stopped till: Her Majesty was high-spirited, 
she embarked on board the Eng-, firm, and decisive.” 

lish packet. Mr. Brougham did | ‘ Dover, Monday, 2 o'clock, p. m. 
not attend her Majesty even to} sER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL IN 
the coach-door, nor did he fol- ENGLAND. 

low her: he remains with Lord| “ Before | proceed to the nar- 
Hutchinson at St. Omers. From, rative of this important event, I 
this circumstance it may perhaps; wish to correct two or three 
be inferred that some difference | trifling inaccuracies in my for- 
of opinion exists between her | mer statement, dated Calais. It 
Majesty and her legal adviser,’ seems that when Mr. Brougham 
and that she has preferred the | and Lord Hutchinson first arriv- 
advice of Alderman Wood. Weed at St. Omers, on Saturday 
know not how this may be, | evening, Mr. Brougham was first 
but we feel assured that Mr. introduced to her Majesty, who 
Brougham could have been no! was taking cofice: after a few 
party to the proposals which) complimentary observations on 


‘presence of the Queen. Lord 


we have enumerated: his acute! both sides, Mr: Brougham an- 
nounced to the Queen ‘that Lord 
Hutchinson, who had. formerly 
been a warm friend of her Ma- 


mind must ‘have'seen that, put- 
ting all views of insult and de- 
gradation out of the question, if 


her Majesty was guilty of the! jesty, and who was now a con- 


offéricés imputed to her, she had 
no right to receive fifty thou- 
sand pounds annually from a 
generous but burdened people ; 
if she was innocent, then no 
‘human being had the right to 
call upon, her to renounce her 
tlaim to her’ just titles, privi- 
deges, and dignity. If, there- 
fore, any difference of opinion 
exists between the Queen and 
Mr. Brougham, it can scarcely 
be on thé broad question of the 
rejection or adoption of the pro- 
posals brought by Lord Hutchin- 
son. In justice to Mr. Brougham 
it mast likewise ‘be ‘observed, 
that Lord Hutchinson, though’ 
his fellow traveller, never dis- 
‘closed -his, message, even in sub-. 
‘stance, til -he came into the 








fidential friend of the King, had 
come in ‘the spirit of sincere 
friendship to both, to make some 
proposals in his Majesty’s name. 
The Queen immediately an- 
swered that she should be most 
happy to see Lord Hutchinson 
forthwith: his Lordship was 
accordingly introduced, and took 
coffee with her Majesty, who 
conversed on different topics, 
till his Lordship rose to 70 
away, when her Majesty’ said, 
that as she understood he had 
some proposals to make to her 
fromthe King, she should wish 
to- s¢e them ‘in writing, and 
without delay. In-consequetice 
of this request, Lord: Hutebin- 
son wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Brougham as the offidial 


~ % 


adviser of her Majesty 
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commands of the Queen, I have 


‘versations held with Lord Liver- 


-propose that 50,000/. per an- 


"that she is not to reside in any 


- 


of a letter from Lord Liverpool 


Hi onise. a 


A , is taken to Sed 
« her as soon a6 she sets her foot|the 





959 PROGRESS OF THE QUEEN, © 980 


« © Sin —In obedience to the 


to inform you, that 1 am notan 
possession of any proposition or 
propositions detailed in a speci= 
fic form of words which | could 
ay before her Majesty : but Ican 
detail to you for her informa- 
-tion the substance of many con- 


pool. His Majesty’s Ministers 


bum should be settled on. the’ 
Queen for life, subject to such 
conditions as the King may im- 
pose. I have also reason to 
-know that the conditions likely | 
to be imposed by his Majesty 
are, that the Queen is not to 
assume the style and title of 
Queen of England, or any title 
attached to the -royal family of 
England. A condition is also 
to be attached to this grant, 


patt of the united kingdom, or 
evén to visit England. ‘Fhe 
consegttence of such a visit will 
be: an immediate message to 
Parliament, and an entire end 
to all compromise and negocia- 
tion. 1 believe that there is no 
ther condition, I am sure none 
of any importance. 1> think it 
right to send to you an extract 


to me: his words are— lt is 
“material that her Majest 
‘should know confidentially, 
* that if she. shall. be so. ill ad- 
« vised as to come over to this: 
* country, there must be ap end 
jation and com-| 
ecision I may 

ed against 


‘ on the British shore.’ I cannot 


humble though serious and sin. 
cere supplication, that her Mg. 
jesty will take these propositions 
into her most ‘ealm considera- 
tion, and not act with any hurry 
or precipitation on so important 
a subject. I hope, that my ad- 
vice will not be misinterpreted, 
I can have no-possible interest 
which would induce me to give 
fallacious council to the Queen. 
But let. the event be what it 
may, 1 shall console myself with 
the reflection that I have per- 
formed a painful duty imposed 
upon me to the best of my judg- 
ment and conscience, and_in a 
case in the decision of which the 
King, the Queen, the Govern- 
ment, and the people of Eng- 
land are materially interested. 
Having done so, | fear neither 
obloquy nor misrepresentation. 
[ certainly should not have 
wished to have brought matters 
to so precipitate a conclusion, 
but it is her Majesty’s decision 
and not mine. I am conscious 
that I have performed my duty 
towards her with every possible 


|degree of feeling and delicacy, 


I have been obli to make 
use. of your brother’s and, as | 
write with pain and difficulty, 
and. the Queen has refused to 
give any, even the shortest, 
delay. 


Y|« ©] have the honour to be; Sir, 


«« With great regard, 
“« Your most obedient _ 
° «+ Humble servant, — 


Queen’s Progress to London in ow 





conclude this letter without my! 
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